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THE WILDS OF STRATHNAVERN. 


CHAPTER I. 


A FAMILY PARTY, 

IN an old family manſion ſituated in the 
north riding of Yorkſhire, for many years 
rchided John St. Auſtyn, Eſquire, with his 
lady and two children, a ſon and daughter. 
his gentleman poſſeſſed a reſpettable 
fortune, which he had not time either to in- 
creaſe or materially diminiſh ſince it de- 
volved to him, being ever buſily em- 
ployed during the morning in ſome favour- 
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ite ruſtic employment, and in the evening 
uſually ſo overpowered with wine, as to 
render pleafure and buſineſs alike impoſ- 
ſible. 

Mrs. St. Auſtyn, deſcended from an an- 
cient and noble family, poſſeſſed all the 
haughtineſs that ſuch d iſtinctions are cal- 
culated to inſpire in narrow minds; to 
which was added, a diſpoſition naturally 
avaricious, Married at an carly age © a 
man whole only recommendation was family 
and fortune, and immured with him from 
all company pleaſing to her, an inherent 
weakneſs of underſtanding prompted her 
to neglett thoſe reſources that can truly en- 
liven ſolitude; and the knew no gratih- 
cation ſuperior to what a novel could af- 
ford: thus her heart was never wounded 
with real domeſtic diſtreſs, her ſenſibility 
being entirely reſerved for the pompous ſor- 
rows of favourite valiant heroes and beau- 
teous matchileſs heroines, ever regarding 
herſelf as ſome angelic, patient, ſuffering 
wife buried in a wilderneſs from all the 
Joys of ſociety. 

Though 
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Though from the fruit of ſuch an union 
much was not to be expected, yet Frederic 
and Gertrude St. Aultyn joined to good 
perſons underſtandings which, had they 
been properly cultivated, might have proved 
an honour to ſociety; but the follies of their 
parents ſlurred the fair tablets which na- 
ture had rendered capable of receiving the 
nobleſt impreſſion. 

The only ſurviving relative of Mrs. St. 
Auſtyn was a widowed ſiſter, who bad re- 
ſided for many years in the milder climates 
of France and Italy, with an invalid hul- 
band, after whoſe death ſhe had returned 
to England about the period that Frederic 
attained his fourteenth, and Gertrude her 
cleventh year. 

Though a diſtant coldneſs had ſuhſiſted 
o ſome years between the ſiſters, yet Mrs. 
St. Auſtyn no ſooner learned the arrival of 


ner ſiſter, and that, being childleſs, ſhe was 


left fote heir to her huſband's poſſeſſions, 
than ſhe determined to ſeek a reconcili- 
ation, though it could not be obtained 
without humiliating conceſſions on her 
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part, as ſhe had in truth widened a breach 
between her ſiſter and her parents, who in 
conſequence had left her ſole inheritrix to 
their fortune; Mrs. Stanhope at the age of 
twenty-four having married without their 
approbation the only ſon of a rich citizen— 
thus groſsly contaminating their noble blood 
by an alliance with a trader. 

As avaricious people, and not unfre— 
quently proud ones, are ſometimes guilty 
of meanneſs, Mrs. St. Auſtyn's letter was 
not perfealy clear of that failing. Mrs. 
Stanhope viewed it in the true light, with a 
mixture of pity and contempt, yet without 
a particle of enmity; and after ſome ſhort 
deliberation replied, that as friendſhip was 
ever deſirable among relatives, ſhe ſhouid 
be glad to ſee her ſiſter, with Mr. St. Aul- 
tyn and the children, as ſoon as they found 
it convenient. 

This invitation was accepted with plea- 
ſure by Mrs. St. Auſtyn, but declined by her 
huſband, who could not reſolve to be ab- 
fent from his rural ſports in the month of 


Od ober. The lady, therefore, accompanied 
by 
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by her children, began her journey, and in 
a few days reached the feat of her lifter, 
which was in the county of Dorſet, and 
ſituated in the Vale of Whitehart, 

Mrs. Stanhope received them with allec- 
tionate politeneſs, though in a manner that 
ihewed ſhe felt no humiliation from being 
conſidered as the widow of a Britiſh mer- 
chant. No mention was made of forwer 
grievances; a circumſtance extremely 
pleaſing to Mrs. St. Auſtyn, who felt her 
conſequence leſſened by the unafteaed 
manners of her ſiſter, whoſe natural ele- 
gance, in ſpite of a ſhade of mclancholy 
that marked her Teatures, ſhone through 
all, the unadorned dreſs of widowhood only 
rendering her perſon the more intereſting. 
Though forty years had faded the roſes of 
her cheek, and ſorrow had baniſhed the 
d:mpled {miles that once dwelt around her 
mouth, her eyes had loſt none of their luſ- 
tre or penetrating accuracy; and fixing 
them - alternately on Frederic and Ger- 
trude, ſhe endeavoured to develop their 
characters from their features, With 
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their exterior ſhe was perfectly ſatisfied, 
but by no means ſo with their acquirements 
as they became farther acquainted. The 
education of Frederic had been ſhamefully 
neglected, and fimply conſiſted in having 
been taught to read ill, and write yet 
worſe. Gertrude, though ſweet-tempered, 
already began to ſhew ſymptoms of affec- 
tation, the confequent reſult of the tuition 
of fuch a mother, and the improper read. 
ings ſhe had already learned to delight in. 

With diſpoſitions and purſuits ſo very 
different as were thoſe of Mrs. St. Auſtyn 
and her ſiſter, (for the mind of the latter 
was ſtored with uſeful knowledge, and her 
heart dignified by every ſentiment that can 
grace humanity,) it may be eaſily ſurmiſed 
that they were not much entertained with 
each other's company. Mrs. St. Auſtyn 
particularly found her time hang yet more 
heavily than in Yorkſhire, and determined 
to ſhorten her viſit, ſatisfied that the cold- 
neſs that had heretofore ſubſiſted was en- 
tirely baniſhed, Mrs. Stanhope, who was 


ſuperior to all diſguiſe, in delicate but ener- 
getig 
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getic terms touched on the faults ſhe dil- 
covered in the education of both her ne- 
phew and niece; but Mrs. St. Aultyn 
could allow of none in Gertrude, whom 
ſhe declared ſhe had taken infinite pains 
with, and hoped hereafter to ſee a finiſhed 
model of refined female perfection. 

Mrs. Stanhope's only reply was an in- 
voluntary * Pſhaw!” but ſome little time 
after, reſuming the diſcourſe, {he entreated 
warmly that Frederic might be ſent to a 
public ſchool; or, if that could not be com- 
plied with, that he might have an informed 
and virtuous tutor at home. In this deſire 
Mrs. St. Auſtyn coincided, as without ſome 
reform in the education of her ſon ſhe 


feared he might become as great a boor as 
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CHAPTER II. 


YOUTHFUL OUTLINES. 


As before obſerved, to a mind like Mrs. 
St. Auſtyn's the avocations and amule. 
ments at the Vale afforded no recreation : 
ſhe was too delicate to brave the air on a 
froſty morning with her fiſter in viſiting the 
ſick tenants; and ſuch was the 2rr:itabilily 
of her nerves, that the diſtreſs of the vulgar 
always inſpired her with anger; for, as ſhe 
frequently obſerved, it raiſed her wonder 
how they could ſuppoſe people of rank 
and fortune were to liflen to their paltry 
concerns and diſtreſſes. Did they not em- 


ploy them, and were they not paid for 
theiz 
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their ſervices? Surely it was the height of 
inſolence to expect farther. Among Mrs. 
Stanhope's favourite amuſements were 
drawing and muſic both equally diſagree- 
able to her ſiſter, who had never poſſeſſed 
either taſte or perſeverance to acquire the 
firſt, and for the latter ſhe had no ear. To 
complete all, Mrs. Stanhope's ſtyle of read- 
ing was ſo diſſimilar to what ſhe had been 
accuſtomed to, that her library, though 
extenſive and well furniſhed, could ſcarcely 
aftord a book with which ſhe could beguile 
a tedious hour. 


Frederic and Gertrude, on the contrary, 


were delighted with their aunt, and would 
willingly have entered into all her pur- 
ſuits. Naturally poſſeſſed of good diſpo- 
litions, the dormant ſpark of attivity only 
wanted the breath of inſtruQion to kindle 
it to a flame ; but the errors of a ſeries of. 
years were not to be done away in ſo ſhort 
a ſpace as their vilit allowed, and Mrs. 
Stanhope reflected with regret, that. ſuch 
promiſing charatters would in all proba— 
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bility be ftifled before they could attain 
maturity, A month having elapſed, which 
to Mrs. St. Auſtyn appeared inſupportably 
tedious, ſhe prepared for her return, hav- 
ing obtained from her fiſter the promiſe of 
a viſit the enfuing ſummer. At length all 
was ready for their departure, and the lady 
with her children retook the road to York- 
ſhire. For the firſt five miles little dif- 
courſe paffed, when Frederic chanced to 
make ſome obſervation reſpeQing his aunt, 
that awoke all his mother's rancour. © She 
is a ſtrange unaccountable woman,”” re- 
plied ſhe; “ your advantage alone could 
make me {ubmit to her whimfies ; but her 
fortune is too conſtderable to be neg- 
leaed.” WFP 
© Indeed, Mamma,“ returned Gertrude, 
] began to love her dearly, ſhe is ſo good 
and humane.” —* Good and humane? 
Weak, eccentric, and ridiculous —a butt 
for every knave and cheat to play upon. — 
But I am not ſurpriſed ; ſhe was ever the 
fame ; and, though now poſſeſſing an almoſt 
princely 
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princely fortune, is ever engaged in ſome 
deſpicable purſuit under the pretence of 
philanthropy.“ 1 

* I cannot think ſuch good-natured ac- 
tions are either weak or. ridiculous,””* an- 
ſwered Frederic; © every one ſeems to 
love her; the old folks look ſo grateful 
and happy, and the children ſkip with ſuch 
pleaſure when they ſee her coming, that I 
wiſh with all my heart you. would adopt 
the ſame method with. our poor people in 
Yorkſhire.” 

Indeed I ſhall do no ſuch thing. Does 
not the pariſh provide pleptifully for the 
poor? *Tis well you are not entirely with 
your aunt, or I ſee plainly that you would 
imbibe all her particularities.”” 

And why ſhould I not?“ returned Fre- 
deric bluntly ; * they never injured her. 
You ſay ſhe is immenſely rich; and ſhe 


told me herſelf ſhe had been the happieſt 


of women until Mr. Stanhope died,” 

* Was Mr. Stanhope very young, hand- 
ſome, and accompliſhed, as, well as rich, 
Mamma?“ demanded Gertrude: And did 
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they run away to Scotland, as I have heard 
you ſay they had not their parents“ con- 
ſent ?” 
* No, indeed,“ anſwered Mrs. St. Auf- 
tyn; © my ſiſter did not even palliate her 
diſobedience by endeavouring to keep 
her marriage a ſecret, but had it pub- 
licly and indelicately bawled in the pariſh 
church for three weeks. Nor did Mr. 
Stanhope, at leaſt in my opinion, poſſeſs 
any of thoſe. perſonal advantages or ac- 
quirements that are ſaid to excuſe ſuch a 
ſtep. At the time of their marriage he 
was above thirty, had never been hand- 
ſome; and as for accompliſhments, I ſup- 
pole he was on a parallel with his lady, as 
their purſuits and-inclinations were fimilar.” 
„ Dear me!” replied Gertrude very ſeri- 
ouſly, “ as Mr. Stanhope was neither very 
young nor handſome, Mamma, I am aſto- 
niſhed how ſhe could fall in love with bim.“ 
« He was likewiſe a trader,” anſwered 
Mrs. St. Auſtyn; and a young woman of 


birth who forms ſuch an alliance is unpar- 
donable.“ 


cc As 
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« As for that,” returned Frederic, * I 


don't underſtand : but I am fure ſhe is 


very ſenſible; for, when we read together, 


the explained every thing, fo well and 


clear, that if I was with her I ſhould like 
reading better than ever I did in my 
life.” 

« She was always fond of books,” re- 
plied Mrs. St. Auſtyn; © but her purſuits 
and underſtanding were ever too malcu- 
line to be plealing to me. The light and 
feminine part of literature ſhe ever pre- 
tended to deſpiſe, with ſome few excep- 


tions; nor were her manners more ſuited 


to her ſex. No weather withheld her if ſhe 
was inclined to walk; and I remember 


once, when we were both children, and 


drefled for an aſſembly, ſhe happened to 
fee a duck in a pond ſeized by a dog; 
when, regardleſs of either danger or delt- 
cacy, ſhe ruſhed in up to the breaſt in wa- 
ter, graſped the dog by the throat, and bore 
off the duck in triumph. Another time, 
in froſty weather, the footman having ſhot 
ſome birds that reſorted near the houſe to 

pick 
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pick ap crambs, in a fury of paſſion ſhe 
ſtruck him before company. In ſhort, you 
know not the plague our parents had with 
ber. Our governeſs ſhe uſed to turn into 
ridicule; and the poor woman having 
once bought the French romance of Cleo- 
patra to amuſe us, ſhe not only wrote ludi- 
crous notes, and drew frightful caricatures 
throughout the whole book, but ever after- 
wards called Mademoiſelle by that name, 
until at length my mother was obliged to 
interfere and ſtrictly forbid her. Another 
of her whims was, that obſerving all other 
women of faſhion made choice of the moſt 
beautiful lap-dogs they could procure, ſhe, 
on the contrary, ſelected the moſt frightfu] 
—ſo that it was no uncommon ſight to meet 
her ſurrounded with a group of ugly rough 
curs, that would have diſgraced a Smith- 
field drover.“ 

But what, my dear Mamma,” de- 
manded Gertrude, could be her motive 
for chooſing ſuch frightful creatures? I am 
{ure I ſhould have preferred the handſame 


ones.“ 
Her 
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„Her motive, ſhe uſed to ſay, was, 


that the pretty ones would procure friends 


by their beauty, while the others would 
be worried, neglected, or ſtarved to death. 
To complete her picture, ſhe was once bit 
through the arm in releaſing a ſow that 
hung in a gate; in which charming employ- 
ment Mr. Stanhope firſt ſaw her, or ſhe 
might dearly have paid for her temerity.” 

« Dear me?” exclaimed Gertrude, „I 
wonder how ſhe dared touch ſuch a naſty 


frightful creature. I think I ſhould have 


run away, though indeed I ſhould have leſt 
the poor animal with reluttance: had it 
been a lamb, I fhoutd not have heſitated a 
moment,”? 

« Certainly not,” reise Mrs. St. Auf- 
tyn; © but releaſing a filthy dirty ſow is a 
ſtrange ſituation for a woman of delicacy to 
be ſeen in.” 

„Why, has not a ſow as much feeling 


as a lamb? I am ſure 1 ſhould love a wo- 


man the better for it,“ ſaid Frederic. 


Certainly one has as much feeling as 


the other; but there are rules to be obſerved 
by 
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by women of delicacy and decorum to diſ- 
tinguith them from the vulgar, without 
which they cannot be amiable in the eyes 
of a man of ſentiment.” 

« I have frequently read,“ ſaid Ger- 
trude, “ of beautiful ladies who have reſ- 
cued ſheep, kids, lambs, doves, and other 
innocent pretty creatures ;. but never ſuch 
odious animals.“ 

With ſuch converſation did Mrs. St. 
Auſtyn and her children beguile the time; 
and though the hearts and underſtanding of 
the latter were naturally good, yet the ex- 
ample of a mother could. not fail of its 
effect, and, if it did not entirely ſtifle their 
real diſpoſition, at leaſt miſled and diſ- 
guifed it with artificial ſentiment and the 
mockery of delicacy and feeling, 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER III. 


A TUTOR—OR, SUCH MEN ARE. 


ON Mrs. St. Auſtyn's arrival at home, ſhe 
informed her huſband of all that had paſled. 
That ſhe was on terms of friendſhip with 
her ſiſter gave him pleaſure, as he was by 
no means inſenſible to the power of gold, 
but he felt piqued at the diſlike ſhe had 
expreſſed at his ſon's education. © What 
the plague would the woman have ?” ſaid 
he: © we don't intend the boy for a parſon, 
nor yet a ſchoolmaſter; he has had as 
much education as ever I had, and I never 
found more was neceſfary.“ 

Mrs. St. Auſtyn's reply was a palliative 
one. She coincided, though contrary to her 
real 
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real opinion, with her huſband, but repre- 
ſented 1n ſtrong terms, that atting in this 
cale contrary to her ſiſter's expreſs defire 
might occaſion a freſh breach; that the ex- 
pence of a tutor would be immaterial ; and 
that at all events they had better engage 
one, as it was more than probable, if Mrs, 
Stanhope was ſatisfied with Frederic, ſhe 
might double his fortune.” 

Such reaſoning was unanſwerable but 
by acquieſcence. Mr. St. Auſtyn, therefore, 
at once gave way, ſaying, © Well, let her 
have her humour; I ſhall hunt to-morrow 
with Sir Thomas Beagle; I'll name it to 
him;. perhaps he can recommend a proper 
perſon.” if 

Mr. St. Auſtyn was not regardleſs of 
this promiſe, and the next day at dinner 
opened the bufineſs to his friend, who 
after ſome conſideration mentioned the 
fon of the ReQtor, who he informed the 
Squire had refuſed to follow the profeſſion 
of his father, though he had been educated 
for that purpole, and was accounted both a 
learned and accompliſhed young man. 

« The 
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« The very thing!” interrupted the 
Squire; © I have frequently feen him; he's 
a hne ſpirited fellow; I don't think there's 
a cleaner horſeman or a better ſhot in the 
whole country.” 

With ſuch powerful qualifications for a 
preceptor, Mr. St. Auſtyn determined to 
apply immediately, and accordingly the en- 
ſuing morning called at the ReQtory ; where 
making known his intention, his offer was 
accepted with pleaſure, the young gentle- 
man promiſing to enter on his new employ 
in the courſe of the enſuing week. | 

With this arrangement Mrs. St. Auſtyn, 
when informed, expreſſed her fatisfaQtion, 
She had heard Charles Berners was uncom- 
monly graceful and accompliſhed in his 
manners, and flattered herſelf that he would 
render her ſon not totally unlike thoſe diſ- 
tinguiſhed characters ſhe was peculiarly at- 
tached to. 

Charles Berners was true to the appointed 
time. He had juſt attained his twenty-firſt 
year, was handſome in his perſon, faſcinat- 
ing in his behaviour, and in his education 

na 
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no care had been neglected: but unfortu- 
nately he had imbibed opinions on peculiar 
ſubjects that empoiſoned the whole: he 
was looſe in his ideas reſpecting women, 
free in his thoughts of religion, well ſkilled 
in fallacious argument, and in controverly 
feldom failed to overpower his antagoniſt, 
if not by truth, by volubility and the ſpe- 
cious ſophiſtry of his reaſoning. 

His youth to a wiſer man than Mr, St. 
Auſtyn, or a more rational woman than his 
lady, might have proved an objedtion: but 
to them it was none; his exterior appear- 
ance afforded complete fatisfattion, and 
they conlidered no farther. 

Such was the perſon choſen to educate 
Frederic St. Auſtyn, who. poſſeſſed a 
ſtrong capacity and a feeling heart, though, 
like a rich but neglected foil, it had as yet 
produced nothing but weeds. 

To lay he was plcaled with Charles Ber- 
ners would be too. cold an expreſſion; he 
was enraptured, and regarded him as a 
model of perfection that it was his bigheſt 
ambition to unitate. Nor was Charles, very 

ſpeedily, 
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ſpeedily, leſs a favourite with the reſt of 
the family; the Squire, on a very ſhort ac- 
quaintance, declared him at once the beſt 
and clevereſt fellow in the world; Gertrude 
thought him like ſome of the charming he- 
roes ſhe was continually reading of; and Mrs. 
St. Auſtyn deplored in ſecret, in the ge- 
nuine language of romance, that her cruel 
deſtiny had forbidden her being the wife of 
ſuch a man. 

To become ſo great a favourite had not 
been without endeavours on the part of 
Berners. He hunted, drank, ſung, and told 
ſtories with the ' Squire, was ſentimental and 
particularly attentive to his lady, was ſpor- 
tive and ready to gratify all the girliſh 
whims of Gertrude: in fine, he adapted 
himfelf to all humours but thoſe of his pu- 
pil, with whom he uſed no diſguiſe; for the 
attachment of Frederic had raiſed a reci- 
procal attention on his part, and he deter- 
mined to exert all his endeavours and in- 
fluence to educate him in a manner conſo- 
nant with his own 1deas of happineſs and 


pleaſure, 
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At the appointed time Mrs, Stanhope 
paid her promiſed viſit ; and though not 
perfettly ſatisfied with the tuition of Ber- 
ners, yet he behaved with ſuch circum- 
ſpection under her inquiring eye during 
her ſtay, that he gave her no occaſion to 
complain openly. She nevertheleſs did not 
fail to obſerve to her ſiſter, that ſhe ſhould 
have been much better ſatisfied had her 
nephew's improvement been intruſted to a 
tutor of a riper age. With Gertrude ſhe 
was yet leſs pleaſed; ſhe ſaw the follies 
ſhe dreaded increaſing in rengtb, and the 
affectation of delicacy and ſentiment tak- 
ing place of candour and ſimplicity. 

Mrs. Stanbope's health had been pre— 
carious ſince the death of her huſband ; 
and finding her illneſs rather increaſe than 
leſſen, ſhe informed her ſiſter, that ſhe had 
thoughts of returning to the Continent for a 
year or two—venturing a kind of half wiſh 
that Gertrude might accompany her. But 
Mrs. St. Auſtyn declaring, that the ſocicty 
of her daughter was all that rendered lite 


bearable in the horrid ſolitude in which ſhe 
| was 
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was immured, ſhe inſtantly relinquiſhed 
her intention, and dropped the ſubject. 

Neither Frederic nor Gertrude was fo 
entirely pleaſed with their aunt as they had 
been the year before. The former already, 
from the documents of Charles, could not 
regard a woman as à mirror of perfection; 
and Gertrude began to dread the keennefs 
of the ſatire which ſhe frequently launched 
againſt her favourite purſuits—yet ſhe 
elteemed, and looked up to her with a re- 
ſpect ſhe felt for no other perſon. 

On Mrs. Stanhope's return to the Vale 
ſhe ſettled the domeſtic economy of her 
houſehold, arranged her eſtate with the 
moſt minute exactneſs, and in the autumn 
departed for Italy. 


CHAPTER 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE EFFECTS OF ERRONEOUS EDUCA- 
TION, AND PRIVATE THEATRICALS. 


As Berners' tenets were in general caly, 
ſpecious, and alluring, they ſoon took root 
In the uncultivated mind of Frederic, who 

in three years became ſo great a proficient, 
not only in them, but likewiſe in different 
branches of literature, that his father re- 
garded him as a prodigy. He had ob- 
tained a knowledge of Latin and French, 
had completely maſtered the ruſticity 
of his manners, and acquired an eaſe 
of behaviour that rendered him peculiarly 


pleaſing. To counterpoiſe theſe advan- 
tages, 
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tages, he had learned to hold religion in 
contempt, as derogatory to a man of under- 
ſanding, and only neceſſary as a check on 
the vulgar. His opinion of women was 
not more favourable. He regarded them as 
merely given for the gratification of man, 
made to be wooed, and caſy to be won; by 
nature and education incapable of friend- 
hip, and unfit to be intruſted with any 
thing beyond common occurrences. Yet 
with theſe ideas the {kilful Berners had 
blended the ſpecious art of concealing his 
real fentiments, and taught him to treat the 
lex with all thoſe little undeſcribable atten- 
tions that gain on the female heart. With 
Mrs, Stanhope, Who ſtill remained abroad, 
he maintained an uninterrupted correſpond- 
ence, From the eaſe and ſprightlineſs of 
his letters ſhe judged favourably of his im- 
provement, frequently ſending both to Ger, 
trude and himielt teftimonials of her friend- 
hip and approbation. 

Gertrude, now in her ſixteenth year, 
would have been completely amiable but 
tor the errors of her education, which had 
Vol. I. C imper- 
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imperceptibly led her into follies; for, her 
mind conſtantly employed on the diſtreſs 
of ſome damſel, the paſſion of my Lord, 
or the diſtraction of Sir Harry, her heart 
languiſhed for an adventure in which her- 
{elf might act the heroine. Thus the artful 
attention of Berners, who was the hand- 
ſomeſt man ſhe had ever converſed with, 
could not fail to make an impreſſion, which 
ſhe concluded was love, everlaſting love, 
in all the enthuſiaſm of romance. 

On the part of Berners this ſtep had not 
been entirely premeditated; but young, ef- 
ferveſcent, and lively, he found it difficult 
to live entirely in the ſame houſe with a 
beautiful girl without emotion, particularly 
as the imprudence of Mrs. St. Auſtyn fre- 
quently threw him into very awkward ſitu- 
ations, He had undertaken to inſtruct 
Gertrude in the French language and draw- 
ing; and as if thoſe leſſons, which were often 
given tete-a-ttte, did not afford ſufficient 
opportunity, the evil genius of Gertrude 
contrived yet another ſnare, Mrs. St. Auſ- 


tyn was ſeized with a rage for private thea- 
tricals, 
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tricals, in which though ſhe did not figure 
herſelf, yet it afforded a ſcene of amuſe- 
ment, by collecting company that was 
highly gratifying to her—though ſhe fre- 
quently declared, that it was merely to 
oblige the young people. 

As a dearth of actors in ſuch caſes, and 
at ſuch a diſtance from the capital, may 


eaſily be ſurmiſed, it was with difficulty 


that they could collect young folks enough 
to perform a piece. Romeo and Juliet was 
that fixed on, in which Frederic had choſen 
the part of Mercutio; Gertrude had been 
appointed the Juliet; and for want of a 
Romeo, Berners had undertaken to ſtudy it. 
Before the rehearſal of this folly, the at- 
tachment of Berners had only ſhewn it- 
ſelf in ſilent attentions ; but thus inſenſibly 
thrown off his guard, he made to Gertrude 
an open declaration of his paſſion, which, 
though received with timidity and bluſhes, 
yet placed her at the height of her wiſhes, 
as it ſtamped her a woman to ſee a lover at 
her feet. This event was, however, un- 
ſuſpected by the whole family; for, had 
C 2 Mrs, 
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Mrs. St. Auſtyn been appriſed, ſhe would 
doubtleſs have felt no inclination to ſecond 
her daughter's weaknels, though it origi- 
nated in herſelf, Secrecy too was deſirable 
to Berners: and to Gertrude it gave a double 
zeſt; for what would a love adventure be 
worth, that had neither privacy nor perſe— 
cution to recommend it? and in the pre- 
ſent cale ſhe preferred the latter. 
Notwithſtanding this imprudence, it is 
but juſtice to conieſs, that the pureſt mo- 
deſty reigned in every thought and adtion 
o Gertrude, whom erroneous education 
rather than leviiy had led into folly. 
Neither bad Berners any idea of {eduttion, 
nor indeed any ſettled plan: only, as he 
ſurmiſed that he might ſome time marry, he 
coOncincded, that could a match with Ger- 
brought to bear, ſhe would be 
o dehrable than any other he knew, 
both 2 to perſon and fortune; for, as to her 
romance purſuits, thole gave him no con- 
dern; ihe was enchanting as a woman, and 


* * . 17 Co, 
he jougb: 30 further, 


CHAPTER 


CHAPTER V. 


SOME MEN MAY DIE AND SCARCELY BE 
MISSED. 


FREDERIC had nearly attained his 
twentieth, and Gertrude completed her 
ſixteenth year; when one evening the 
Squire, after having dined heartily and 
drank yet more fo, fell inſenſibly from his 
uſual lethargic afternoon's doſe into an 
apoplectic fit, from which all endeavours 
to recover him were vain; and after a 
ſew convulſive ſtruggles he expired. The 
death of ſuch a man gave little real con- 
cern to any but his children. Mrs. St. 
Auſtyn wept, becauſe it was cuſtomary on 
luch occaſions; but her heart bore no ſym- 
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pathy with her eyes; ſhe found herſelf freed 
from a painful bondage, and congratulated 
herſelf accordingly. 

The firſt ſurpriſe over, Mr. St. Auſtyn's 
will was read, Gertrude was left depend- 
ent on her mother, whofe fortune had been 
ſettled on herſelf at marriage ; and Fre- 
deric, at the age of twenty-one, declared 
ſole heir; until which period, ſuppoſing 
him to reſide with his mother, his allow- 
ance was ſettled at five hundred pounds 
yearly, 

This arrangement, as Frederic after- 
wards reflected on it, was by no means 
ſatisfactory; he wiſhed to ſee the world, 
and with fo ſmall a ſtipend it was impoſſible 
to ruſh into its diſſipations. Berners, how- 
ever, ſoon removed that difficulty, by in- 
forming him, that in London he would find 
numbers ready to advance any ſum on ſuch 
ample ſecurity as he could give. 

Gertrude, on the contrary, was perfectly 
ſatisfied; ſhe loved her mother, and con- 


fidered no further. Not ſo Berners. Her 
depend- 
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dependent ſituation was highly diſpleaſing 
to him, as he regarded it as an almoſt in- 
ſurmountable bar to an union with her, as 
he was not in love ſufficiently to think of 
a cottage and bread and butter. He, how- 
ever, continued his attentions, and renewed 
his vows, though he regarded them as 
wind; and once uttered, if not forgotten 
they were totally diſregarded ; while, on 
the contrary, Gertrude conſidered them as 
the genuine effuſions of diſintereſted love, 
incapable of change or decay. 

Frederic had immediately written his 
aunt an account of his father's death; and 
as ſpeedily as the poſts would allow, both 
his mother and himſelf received letters of 
condolence—at the fame time informing 
them ſhe ſhould be in England in a 
ſhort time—requeſting, if change of place 
ſhould be agreeable to Mrs. St. Auſtyn, 
that ſhe would conſider the houſe at the 
Vale as her own. 

Mrs. St. Auſtyn declined a change of 
ſituation for the preſent ; her reſolution was 

C4 already 
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already taken ; it was, to haſten to London 
as ſoon as the firſt three months of her 
mourning were expired; a determination 
that gave great pleaſure to Frederic and 
Berners, and that was by no means Gdil- 
pleaſing to Gertrude, 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER VI. 


A WIDOW'S GRIEF, AND A HANDSOME 
STRANGER. 


WII delight Mrs. St. Auſtyn ſaw 
the time arrive that was appointed for 
her removal to London; where ſhe was 
ſcarcely ſettled before ſhe was joined by 
Mrs. Stanhope, whole health was much 
reſtored, her ſpirits recruited, and her 
whimſical eccentricities, as her ſiſter deno- 
minated them, nothing diminiſhed. With 
kindneſs ſhe received the congratulations 
of her ſiſter, with, pleaſure thoſe of her 
children, and for the preſent, at the earneſt 
entreaty of Mrs, St. Auſtyn, took up her 
reſidence in town—hiring a ſmall ready ſur- 
niſhed houſe, as ſhe well knew that Mrs. 
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St. Auſtyn and herſelf would be mutual 
reſtraints on each other did they occupy 
the ſame. With Frederic ſhe was more 
ſatisfied than with Gertrude; for, poſſeſſed 
of more art, he in a great meaſure concealed 
his errors: but, attached to them both, ſhe 
reſolved to ſpare no pains in her power 
to remedy what ſhe found blamable in 
either, 

Though Mrs. St. Auſtyn's impatience 
had hurried her to town, the death of her 
huſband was too recent to ſuffer her to ap- 
pear any where but in private parties. But 
determined as ſoon as poſſible to throw off 
all reſtraint, and enter the world with eclat, 
ſhe defired her milliner to provide her with 
a young perſon proper to aſſiſt in the de- 
coration of her perſon, as her preſent at- 
tendant was not ſufficiently ſkilled in the 
faſhionable arts for a London Abigail. Ac- 
cordingly one morning, as ſhe was ſitting 
with her family and Mrs. Stanhope, the 
{ſervant informed her, that a young woman 
from Mrs, Moſely requeſted to be ad- 
matted, 

«Let 
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« Let her call another time; I am en- 
gaged at preſent, It is only,“ added ſhe, 
turning to Mrs. Stanhope, “a new ſer- 
vant that Moſely has recommended, and 
ſo warmly that I could not refuſe to ſee 
her; though I am almoſt certain ſhe will 
never do for me, for ſhe is of all things 
what I moſt deteſt—a decayed gentle- 
woman.“ 

« By all means ſee her,“ replied Mrs. 
Stanhope : „you perhaps judge too haſ- 
tily; you ſurely do not conſider me a 
ſtranger ?”? 

Mrs. St. Auſtyn ordered the young per- 
ſon to be admitted, who entered timidly on 
ſeeing a party, as ſhe doubtleſs expected to 
have found the lady alone. Some author 
has obſerved, that a good perſon is a letter 
of recommendation, If ſo, this young wo- 
man bore a very powerful one, it being 
ſcarcely poſſible to behold a more intereſt- 
ing countenance, added to which a form 

graceful as ever painter drew or poet 
feigned. | 

« You are the perſon Moſely recom- 
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mended, I ſuppoſe ?” ſaid Mrs. St. Aufſ- 
tyn, viewing her with ſcrutinizing curio- 
fity. „ did not expect you were lo 
young. What age are you?” 

« Eighteen, Madam.“ 

* You ſcarcely appear ſo much. You 
have, I ſuppoſe, never been in ſervice, and 
conſequently have much to learn ?” 

“% have indeed much to learn, Ma- 
dam,” anſwered the ſtranger, a flight bluſh 
overſpreading her cheek; © yet I am not 
too old to improve.” 

« You can do ſomething, however,” re- 
turned the lady. Can you dreſs hair? 
Moſely told me you underſtood ſome- 
thing of millinery.” 

« Mrs. Moſely, Madam, has been kind 
enough to approve the work I executed 
for her, and has doubtlefs informed you of 
what I am capable. Unfortunately, hair- 
dreſſing is not among the few talents I poſ- 
ſeſs, if it is neceſſary to recommend me to 
your ſervice,” 

« It is indeed unfortunate, for it is with 


me a very material object. But now I re- 
collect, 
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collect, Molely told me you was an or- 
phan, and had been bred a gentlewoman, 
—conlequently, I ſuppoſe, ſcarcely know 
how to do any thing. *Tis an unpardon- 
able fault in parents,“ continued ſhe, © to 
bring up their children in ſo ridiculous a 
manner, when they have no fortunes to be- 
ſtow on them.” 

The young woman, filter,” interrupted 
Mrs. Stanhope impatiently, “came to offer 
you her ſervices, not to hear a diſſertation 
on the follies of her parents.“ 

« I beg your pardon,” replied ſhe pe- 
tulantly, Then turning to the ſtranger, ſhe 
added, © Well, young woman, what is your 
name, and of what country are you ?” 

My name, Madam, is Marian Mont- 
gomery; I am of Scotland.” 

] am ſorry you are Scotch, for in ge- 
neral their pride is inſufferable. I never 
knew one that did not boaſt a noble 
ja—mi—ly,” drawling the laſt word. © How 
tar back can you trace your anceſtors ?” 

J have never been taught, Madam, to 
value myſelf on either the antiquity or no- 
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bility of my anceſtors,” returned Marian: 
« I can only boaſt, that neither their name 
nor actions reflect any diſhonour on me.“ 

And that is ſaying a great deal,“ re- 
plied Mrs. Stanhope ironically, “ and far 
more than either my ſiſter or ſelf can boaſt; 
for our poor grandmother, in her fixtieth 
year, married her coachman; and my un- 
cle, a peer-of the realm, diſgraced himſelf 
with his cookmaid.”” 

« Madam,” interrupted Mrs. St. Auſtyn, 
„% what do you mean? I did not expect 
ſuch treatment. You may be gone now, 
child. Call again to-morrow ; I will conſi- 
der your buſineſs, and give you an anſwer.” 

„It will be needleſs to trouble you, 
Madam,” replied Marian, “for I do not 
think that I poſſeſs the neceſſary qualifi- 
cations to recommend me to your no- 
tice.” 

With theſe words, dropping a curtſey, 
ſhe quitted the apartment. During the 
whole of this little dialogue, the eyes of 
both Frederic and Berners had been ri— 


veted on the ſtranger; and together with 
Ger- 
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Gertrude, on her leaving the room, they 
had returned her ſalute. 

« Moſely ſhall repent ſending me ſuch 
a pert baggage,” ſaid Mrs. St. Auſtyn; I 
ſaw ſhe was a proud, haughty ſlut the mo- 
ment ſhe entered.” 

ce T never ſaw pride and haughtineſs fo 
pleaſantly expreſſed on a countenance be- 
fore,” replied Mrs. Stanhope; © and I 
muſt ſay, that your features, at this mo- 
ment, far more ſtrikingly expreſs thoſe 
paſſions; and as they are very diſagreeable 
to me, I wiſh you a good morning, and 
when we meet in the afternoon I hope to 
ſee you in a better humour.” 

« Nay, Madam, before you go,” re- 
plied Mrs. St. Auſtyn, * anſwer me one 
queſtion : Do you hold it right or prudent 
to expoſe the follies of our family to ſuch 
a wench, who will doubtleſs prate it, with 
every poſſible addition, to every chamber- 
maid of her acquaintance ?” 

© I have never ſince my earlieſt in- 
fancy,“ returned Mrs. Stanhope, been 
miſtreſs of my temper at the ſight of op- 

preſſion 
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preſſion or inſult, and therefore can only 
demand of you in return, whether you hold 
it excuſable to treat with inſolence an un- 
offending girl, who wiſhed to look up to 
you for protection? Fie, fie, Madam! Does 
fortune entitle its poſſeſſors to inſult thoſe it 
is their duty to protect? Alas! if the only 
ſuperiority you poſſeſs over that girl be 
wealth, how poor your advantage ! She 
has youth, beauty, and J will venture to 
affirm, by the various emotions of her ex- 
preſſive countenance while ſhe liſtened to 
you, a ſuſceptible heart—a heart that per- 
haps might have requited your kindneſs, 
had you exerted it, by attaching itſelf to 
you with both affedtion and fidelity. As 
to my imprudence in mentioning the fol- 
lies of my family, I plead guilty. Your be- 
haviour provoked the retort, as I thought 
it might ſilence you; and I hold it more 
praiſe-worthy to ſpeak unpleaſant truths of 
a dead king, than to give unmerited inſult 

to a living beggar.” 
« Perhaps ſo, Madam,” replied Mrs. S.. 
Auſtyn. “ Your ideas were ever, I am 
ſorry 
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ſorry to lay, beneath your rank in life, and 
unworthy your fortune.“ 

Very poſſibly, anſwered Mrs. Stan- 
hope. © I have not, however, time at pre- 
ſent to canvaſs the ſubjett, as one of thoſe 
derogatory ideas has juſt ſeized me; and 
can only obſerve to theſe gentlemen, (turn- 
ing to Frederic and Berners) that their 
continuing in the apartment, and increaſ- 
ing the poor girl's confuſion by their pre- 
ſence, was a breach of politeneſs I did not 
expect from them.” Then, addreſſing Mrs, 
St. Auſtyn, ſhe added, “ If you will ſpare 
Gertrude to take a ride with me I ſhall re- 
gard it as a favour, as I wiſh to have her 
opinion on a purchaſe I am on the point 
of making.“ 

Mrs. St. Auſtyn, though highly piqued 
with her ſiſter, did not however chooſe to 
come to an open rupture—therefore imme- 
diately gave permiſſion, leaving the apart- 
ment at the ſame time as Mrs. Stanhope 
and Gertrude, 
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CHAPTER VII. 


THE ADVICE OF A TUTOR—A DEBT 
STRANGELY INCURRED, 


Fork ſome ſeconds after the departure 
of the ladies, both Frederic and Berners 
remained ſilent ; at length the latter laugh- 
ing ſaid, © I think we. all were ſharers in 
the reproof, though Mrs. St. Auſtyn came 
in for the largeſt part.” 
« And juſtly,” anſwered Frederic; 
« her behaviour was unpardonable. But 
what think you of that enchanting girl? 
— Who but my mother could have treated 
her thus?” 
Not you, I'll be ſworn,” anſwered Ber- 
ners: therefore, as ſhe wants a ſituation, 
ſuppoſe 
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ſuppoſe you engage her ? She will make a 
very perſonable houſe-keeper for a ſingle 
gentleman.” 

« For the firſt time, Berners,”” returned 
Frederic, “ your humour is miſplaced. 
How can you jeſt on ſuch a girl? I proteſt 
I ſhould approach her with as much reve- 
rence as a divinity.“ 

« In which caſe ſhe would treat you 
like a mere mortal, No, no, Frederic, 
thoſe attacks might have done for your 
great grandmother, but the women now 
have more ſpirit.” 

« As for proper ſpirit, I am convinced 
that lovely girl poſſeſſes a ſufficient quan- 
tity, though ſoftened by the moſt bewitch- 
ing modeſty, Did you not remark her 
manner when ſhe declined calling any 
more on my mother?“ 

«I did obſerve it, though perhaps I did 
not watch her quite ſo accurately as you; 
and as on your entrance into life à chere 
ame may be requiſite, ſuch a girl might be 
produced with credit to a man's taſte.” 

cc Why, 
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« Why, ſurely,” returned Frederic 
gravely, “you do not think I would en- 
deavour to ſeduce her?“ 

« Seduce her!” exclaimed Berners in 
an agony of laughter; “is ſhe not a wo- 
man, and made to be ſeduced ? What ſen- 
timental novel have you been reading from 
- Mamma's collettion? Cry your mercy, I 
believe ſhe is old-faſhioned enough to 
have Pamela and Sir Charles Grandiſon 
among the group.” 

« Truce with your mirth,” returned Fre- 
deric, © I confeſs the girl is formed to 
excite deſire; but when I reflect that in all 
probability ſhe is virtuous, I could as ſoon 
cut a throat as deprive her of that advan- 
tage.“ 

« Ridiculous! Think you not ſome equi- 
valent might be made for this wonderful 
virtue, and the girl think herſelf the obliged 
party? Believe me, Frederic, your far- 
fetched notions in this caſe are all a farce. 
You admire the girl merely as a connotl- 
ſeur does a ſtatue, or a jockey a horſe, or 

thoſe 
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thoſe cold prudential ideas had never in— 
truded.“ 

« Indeed you are miſtaken. She is ſo 
calculated to pleaſe, ſo apparently every 
thing my heart could wiſh, that, could an 
equivalent be made for the obligation, I 
ſhould think myſelf fortunate in the acqui- 
ſition,” 

« Then ſhe muſt be obtained,” returned 
Berners. © For my part, I have no doubts 
or {cruples in the caſe, She 1s young, 
beautiful, and poor; you are handſome, 
lively, and generous. I therefore regard 
the buſineſs as eahily ſettled, for all ob- 
ſtacles will yield to aſſiduity. Depend on 
my expericnce; there is no fortreſs ſo 
well defended as to be ablolutely impreg- 
nable, and this is but a poor little hamlet 
without any apparent means of defence.“ 


„True,“ an{wered Frederic; © therefore 


the more diſhonour would reſult from ſuch 
a conqueſt.“ 

Some young men with whom Frederic 
had become acquainted at that moment 
entering, the converlation ceaſed: but from 
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the foregoing ſketch it may be ſurmiſed, that 
the diſtinction of preceptor and pupil was 
loſt in that of libertine companions; what 
was naturally good in the diſpoſition of 
Frederic being deſtroyed by the principles 
Berners was perpetually inculcating. 

Gertrude, in the mean time, had been 
more worthily engaged. Mrs. Stanhope, 
after a number of common obſervations 
as they rode along, aſked her what ſhe 
thought of the young perſon who had of- 
fered herſelf as her mother's attendant. 

* Indeed, Madam,” replied Gertrude 
warmly, “ had it depended on me, I ſhould 
inſtantly have engaged her; for I never 
ſaw a more intereſting countenance in my 
life.” 

“ Beauty alone, my dear Gertrude, is a 
very uncertain recommendation. But to 
convince you that you are not ſingular in 
this partiality, I muſt confeſs that l am 
equaily intereſted both with her manner 
andappcarance; and, as I want ſome perſon 
ſuperior to a ſervant, who will bear with 


my paiticularities, and with whom I can ra- 
tionally 
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tionally converſe, I am reſolved to quel- 
tion this young woman, and, if ſhe ſuits me, 
engage her.” | 

Gertrude had only time to declare her 
ſatisfaction at this intelligence before they 
ſtopped at the milliner's, where Mrs, Stan- 
hope had ordered the carriage, 

Mrs. Moſely being queſtioned reſpeQ- 
ing the perſon ſhe had recommended to 
Mrs. St. Auſtyn, expreſſed her ſorrow that 
ſhe had not ſuited that lady ; ſaying, that 
ſhe never knew a more amiable or deſerv- 
ing young woman; that /e had frequently 
employed, and had always reaſon to be ſa- 
tisfied with her. 

« What are her parents, or on whom does 
ſhe now depend?” demanded Mrs. Stanhope, 

© On herlelf alone,” replied Mrs. 
Moſely. © Her only relation is a bro- 
ther, unfortunately unable to aſſiſt her. 
But with your permiſſion, Madam, I will call 
her, As you condeſcend to inquire, you 
have doubtleſs motives, and your queſtions 
will be beſt anſwered by herſelf.““ 

Mrs. Stanhope bowed atlent to the an- 
lycr of Mrs. Molely, which Mrs. St. Auſlyn 

would 
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would have deemed highly impertinent. 4 
like the ſpirit of that woman,” ſaid ſhe to 
Gertrude: * I think you want a new 
cloak; pray order one before we leave the 
ſhop.” | 

Mrs. Moſely re-entered at that mo— 
ment, introducing- Marian, whoſe features 
viſibly bore the marks of recent tears. 

« As my ſiſter's ſituation did not ſuit 
you, I come to offer you my own,” {aid 
Mrs. Stanhope. © What are your terms: 
and what reference can you give?“ 

« My terms, Madam,” anſwered Ma- 
Tian, ** ſhall be yours. I only reque!! an 
aſylum that may ſhield one of my age from 
reproach. For reference,” added ſhe, blufh- 
ing, © I have none but the recommendation 
of Mrs. Moſely, who has known me ſome 
time.” 

« I will anſwer for her with my lite,” 
{aid the milliner warmly. 

«© Enough,” returned Mrs. Stanhope. 
« You have a brother, pray what is his pro- 
feſſion?“ 

© My brother is of no profeſſion, Ma- 


dam,“ replied Marian. 
«Iam 
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am ſorry for it. I am a ſtrange in- 
quiſitive woman, but if you live with-me 
you muſt bear with my infirmities. Pray 
how does he ſubſiſt?“ 

© My brother, Madam—,” returned Ma- 
rian, a pallid hue overſpreading her cheek, 
and her eyes filling with tears, —my bro- 
ther is a priſoner for debt in the King's 

Bench.“ 
HA priſoner for debt!” repeated Mrs. 
Stanhope:“ What family has he?“ 

« None, Madam.” 

« Debts contracted by young men with- 
out incumbrance are ſeldom excuſable; 
his might be a particular caſe.” 

« My brother's, Madam, does him ho. 
nour; nor would TI recall it even to liberate 
him, notwithſtanding the inconvenience it 
has occaſioned us.” 

If not impertinently curious, may I aſk 
the cauſe?“ 7 

« It was, Madam,“ returned Marian,“ to 
preſerve the remains vr an almoſt idolized 
parent from the cruel gripe of the law. 
Alas!” continued ſhe, tears ſtreaming 
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from her eyes, though ſhe was then in- 
capable of feeling injury, could her chil. 
dren ſtand aloof and fee her beloved re- 
mains denied the laſt receptacle of the 
wretched? My brother could not. He 
took the debt upon himſelf, conſigned his 
mother to the grave, and himſelf to a pri- 
fon.” | 

© Pardon my curiolity,” ſaid Mrs, 
- Stanhope, taking her hand, © it ſhall not 
hereafter diſtreſs you. I have given you a 
| ſpecimen of my oddities. Think you, my 
good girl, that you can bear with them?“ 

There was a conciliatory kiudneſs both 
in the voice and manner of Mrs. Stan- 
hope, that at once ſtruek in uniſon with 
the heart of Marian. Bear with them, 
Madam?“ repeated ſhe. Rather, can you 
bear the untaught though willing aſſidu- 
ities of a hapleſs girl, whoſe ſtudy, how- 
ever ſhe may fail, ſhall be to merit your 
approbation?“ | 
We will try each other,“ replied Mrs. 
Stanhope ſmiling ; © therefore, prepare as 
ſoon as convemient, for I ſhall leave town 
ern. 


ſpeedily. At preſent aſſiſt my niece in 
chooſing a cloak; in the interim I wiſh to 
ſpeak with Mrs. Moſely.” 

On their departure Mrs. Moſely in- 
formed Mrs. Stanhope of the particulars 
of what Marian had advanced. The corpſe 
of her mother had been ſeized for debt 
the day previous to that appointed for the 
funeral, but had almoſt immediately been 
redeemed by the piety of her ſon. © And 
now, Madam,“ continued Mrs. Moſely, 
© permit me to apologize for not in the 
firſt inſtance anſwering your queſtions, 
I well knew you would be mare intereſted 
by Miſs Montgomery herſelf, and ar- 
dently wiſhed to gain her your protec- 
uon. 

Mrs. Moſely had added ſo many friendly 
recommendations of Marian, that, on her 
re-entering the apartment with Gertrude, 
Mrs. Stanhope requeſted that ſhe would 
dine that day with herſelf aud niece; an 
invitation Marian reſpectfully accepted, 
firſt defiring leave to write a few lines to 
her brother, | 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


EN EROSHTY— A SPARK Or VIRTUE 
STIFLED. 952 


I F Mrs. Stanhope and Gertrude had been 
pleaſed with ſo tranſient a view of Marian, 
they were müch more fo during the day 
they paſſed together. Mrs. Stankope had 
zudged from the firſt ſhe was the compi- 
nion ſhe could wiſh, and ho fouHtt That ſhe 
had no reaſon”to" retra&" that idea.” Ml 
rian was highly accompliſſied, yet the moſt 
graceful ſuuplkerey marked "her manners. 
Her temper appeared lively, but the ſitual 
tion of her brother was a check or Her 
natural diſpoſition ; and even while a ſmile 


dimpled her cheek, an involuntary ſigh 
ks 5 ſhook 
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ſhook her boſom. She was timid, but the 
kindneſs of Mrs. Stanhope baniſhed re- 
ſtraint; and willing, perhaps, to ſhew that 
her condeſcenſion was not entirely mif- 
placed, ſhe called forta the talents ſhe poſ- 
ſeſſed to amuſe her. She played with 
judgment and taſte both on the piano-forte 
and harp, and, at the requeſt of Gertrude, 
likewiſe ſung ; but the pieces of her own 
ſcleQtion were all tinctured by the uneaſy 
ſtate of her mind; and her voice, though 
ſweet as the flute's ſofteſt note, was plain- 
tive as that of the nightingale. 

As the party were taking. tea, Mr, 
St. Auſtyn and Berners were announced. 
They had. dined at a coffee-houſe, and 
being too ſoon for any of the places of 
amuſement, merely to fill up the idle hour 
had called: at Mrs. Stanhope's. The aſto- 
niſhment of both at finding Marian ſo ſup- 
Ported, may be better imagined than de- 
ſcribed. Even Frederic's previous pro- 
miſe to Berners to pay a ſhort. viſit. was. of 
no avail. The preſence of Marian had al- 
ready more influence than the rhetoric of 
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the tutor; particularly as Mrs, Stanhope, 
who really loved her nephew, determined 
he ſhould be no reftraint, and fet the ex- 
ample herſelf by playing ſeveral pieces of 
muſic on the harpſichord; after which Ma- 
rian reheved ber both with the ſame in- 
ſtrument and harp. Though the aftoniſh- 
ment of Frederic had been great to find 
Marian with Mrs. Stanhope, yet a diſplay 
of her accompliſhments and manners, now 
that fhe appeared acting in her proper 
fphere (for her patroneſs paid her the 
moſt polite attention), yet more amazed 
him; for it was plain that the utmoſt pains 
had been taken with her education. Nor 
could even Berners any longer confider 
her as the poor little hamlet without any means 
of defence, who appeared to pofſeſs ſuch 
abundant reſources within herſelf. Every 
fenſe engaged, it grew late; yet Frederic 
made no effort to take leave, until Mrs. 
Stanhope, with her ufual freedom, addreſſ- 
ing him, ſaid, Though at another time I 
ſhould be much pleaſed with your viſit, 
yet to-night you muſt excuſe me, as I have 

buſineſs 
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buſineſs that with, me mull, ever take place 
of pleaſure.“ 
Frederic, thys urged, with his friend 
Berners ſoon after took leave; after which 
Mrs. Stanhope, with Marian, accompanied 
Gertrude home, but, did not leave her car- 
riage until ſhe reached Mrs. Moſely's ; 
when being alone with Marian, ſhe ſaid, 
As I would wiſh you to conſider me as, 
your friend, you muſt expect me to ſpeak 
freely. From the little I have heard, I know. 
you labour under ſome pecuniary difficul- 
ties, and therefore inſiſt that you accept your 
firſt year's ſtipend in advance, It may be 

uſeful ; and if more be neceſſary 
« Ab, Madam!” replied Marian, per- 
ceiving Mrs. Stanhope had preſented her a 
note of ſixty pounds, this is far more than 
my poor ſervices can merit in a much 
longer period; and did not fatal neceſſity 
urge me, I would not accept it. As it is, 
I know not how to refuſe ; for it will libe- 
rate my brother, whoſe freedom is the firſt, 
and deareſt objeRt of my wiſhes,” f 
BA 11... 2 Bo 
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„Be it fo, then,” replied Mrs. Stan- 
hope, charmed to find the money was to 
be applied as ſhe defigned it.“ Relieve 
your brother; and endeavour to recover 
your ſpirits, for I ſhall expect you to take 
up your refidence with me as ſpeedily as 
poſbble.”* 
To prevent Marian's thanks, ſhe then 
haſtily bade her good night; ſaying, ſhe 
mould expe to ſee her in the courle of 
the enſuing day, if her avocations per- 
mitted. | 

In the mean time, Frederic and Berners 
had no ſooner left Mrs. Stanhope than 
the former exclaimed, © What ſay you 
now; Charles? Will you not retract all you 
have ſaid derogatory to the fex? The 
beauty of this bewitching girl is her ſmall- 
eſt attrattion, and I could almoſt idolize 
Mrs. Stanhope for ſtanding forth in the 
defence of fo much merit.” 

% By the way, replied Berners,“ if you 
intend to try your ſueceſs, you have little 


reaſon to thank her; her interference 
may 


may increaſe your difficulty, and enhance 
the purchaſe: ſhe is too cunning not to- 
know her own value.” 

Kno her own value,“ repeated Fre- 
deric, “ doubtleſs ſhe does: and by Hea- 
ven the man muſt poſſeſs more effrontery 
than falls to my ſhare, who would dare to 
offer her leſs than his name, hand, and 
fortune ! Nay, the mere poſſeſſion of ſuch 
a woman's perſon, beautiful as ſhe is, would. 
be inadequate to ſatisfy my wiſhes, could 
I not gain her invaluable heart.“ 

Gain her invaluable perſon, and her 

invaluable heart will follow of courſe,” an- 
| ſwered Berners. © But for marriage, and 
ſuch a marriage, it would be effettual ruin on 
your entrance into life Ha kind of civil death, 
which would prohibit, or at leaſt circum- 
ſcribe, your future engagements;: While, 
on the contrary, there can be no reaſon- 
able objettion to a miſtreſs, for ſhe will 
preſerve you from improper connections; 
while ſucceſsful love, and the deſire of 
pleaſing a beautiful object, will inſpire you 
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with an emulation that will render you 
doubly intereſting to the reſt of the ſex.“ 

« Why, certainly, if I could perſuade 
her,“ anſwered Frederic, to think as 
liberally as you or I do on ſome particular 
ſubjeQs, your plan would be a pleaſurable 
one, unfettered with the clog of matri- 
mony ; but if I find the cafe deſperate, 
I muſt e*en perſuade her to wait till I'm 
of age, and accept me on her own con- 
ditions.” 

« Any ſcheme you pleaſe, I am at your 
fervice, ſo that you ſteer clear of that an- 
tidote to love—matrimony. Your fortune, 
for a ſhort time, is undoubtedly circum- 
ſcribed; but on your future expeQancies 
you may raiſe any ſum you find neceſ- 
ſary. Do fo then; offer this angel a dou- 
ceur, and for the preſent let ns away to 
France. Think you not that ſhe will pre- 
fer eaſe, affluence, and the affiduities of a 
handſome young fellow, to attending we 
Alimente of an old woman?“ | 

« ] wiſh I may find it ſo,” returned Fre- 

deric; 
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deric ; © but I have not face epough to 
make the propoſal.” | 4 

« In this caſe,” replied Berners, on, 1 will 
be your meſſenger. To confeſs the truth, 
I fear you are too much in love to be 
truſted with an artful jade, who might pro- 
fit by your folly. I know the world, Fre- 
deric, and have ſtudied the ſex, and have 
not the ſmalleſt doubt of your ſucceſs if 
ſhe be properly applied to.“ che 

« You muſt loſe no time, then,”” faid 
Frederic. “I plainly ſee ſhe will become 
a great favourite with my aunt, who, I dare 
ſay, will take her as companion-in which 
caſe all pecuniary buſineſs will be à ſecon- 
dary conſideration ; for, though Mrs. Stan- 
hope is abſolutely penurious in ſome things, 
in her generoſity ſhe knows no bounds,” 

It was then agreed that Berners ſhould 
ſeek out a proper perſon to advance a con- 
fiderable ſum to Frederic, and that on the 
afternoon of the following day he ſhould 
make the offer from his pupil to Marian. 
This arrangement made, they parted for 
the night, 
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For ſome time after Berners' departure, 
Frederic remained loſt in thought, At 
length, ſaid he mentally, © If ſhe accept 
Berners' offer, *tis plain I have miſtaken 
her character; a diſcovery which, though 
it cannot extinguiſh my love, will at leaſt 
decreaſe the eſteem I feel for her. Happy 
Berners! he makes no ſuch diſtinttions, 
but is content to gain the woman without all 
thoſe troubleſome appendages I feel ſo ne- 

ceſſary to my happineſs. To me the mind 
of Marian is as dear as her perſon; and 
though, perhaps; I wiſh to baniſh that de- 
licacy that might prevent her accepting my 
protedtion, yet I would willingly obtain 
her heart, and that my liberality might only 
be accepted as it came from a beloved 
objeQ.”* 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER IX. 


A MODEST PROPOSAL, 


MARIAN's firſt care in the morning was 
to procure the liberty of her brother, whom 
ſhe had hardly congratulated on his arrival, 
when Mrs. Moſely's maid informed her 
that a gentleman requeſted to ſee her on 
particular buſineſs. This viſitor was no 
other than Berners, who had eafily found 
her, by inquiring the addreſs of Mrs. St, 
Auſtyn's milliner from her ſervant. De- 
firing him to be ſhewn into another apart- 
ment, ſhe left her brother, and ſoon at- 
tended him. Her appearance, for a mo- 
ment, ſtaggered even the confident Berners. 
Eaſe and dignity were blended in her 
whole perſon, while pleaſure animated her 
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naturally expreſſive features, and gave a 
double luſtre to her fine dark eyes. Her 
cheſnut hair, unpowdered and unconfined 
by faſhion, fell in profuſe ringlets down 
her back and over her graceful ſhoulders; 
nor did a plain black bombazeen gown 
fail to ſhew to advantage the fairneſs of her 
complexion. 

« Pardon me, Sir,”” ſaid ſhe as fhe en- 
tered, addreſſing Berners, who fhe had 
no doubt came from Mrs. Stanhope, © 1 
would have waited on you inſtantly, but 
the reception of a beloved brother after a 
painful abſence rendered me almoſt re- 
gardleſs of every other object.“ 

Berners, who had not before heard a 
brother mentioned, made a momentary 
pauſe; but ſoon recovering himſelf he ſaid, 
« The excuſe is too amiable not to be at 
once admitted, and my buſineſs not ſo im- 
mediately preſſing; though. confeſs it is to 
me intereſting, as the happineſs of a dear 
friend is concerned.” 

* You came from Mrs, Stanhope, I 
preſume ? demanded Marian. 

| c« Not 
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„Not immediately; but from her near 
relation.“ ä 

Marian, whoſe idea inſtantly preſented 
Gertrude, returned warmly, What are 
their commands ? In what can I ſhew my 
gratitude? How ſhould I exult in paying 
ſome intereſt for the debt I owe!” 

Berners, who knew nothing of the obli- 
gation Marian alluded to, replied with 
more confuſion than generally attended 
him, “ You are under a trifling error: 
favours conferred on Mifs Montgomery 
rather revert honour to the giver than to 
the receiver. My buſineſs was from Mr. 
St. Auſtyn, whom you ſaw laſt night at his 
aunt's.” 

“From Mr. St. Auſtyn ?”” returned Ma- 
rian, ſomewhat furpriſed: “ In what can I 
have the honour of obliging Mr, St. Auſ- 
tyn?“ 

* By conferring on him the higheſt of 
all favours. Charming Miſs Montgomery, 
even a leſs intereſted perſon than myſelf 
would tell you at once that you were never 
formed for dependance, Affluence and 

command 
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command await you. Mr. St. Auſtyn en. 
treats to lay himſelf and fortune at your 
feet.” 

His humility in that caſe might per- 
haps ſurpaſs my patience,”” replied Marian, 
in ſome meaſure vanquiſhing her amaze- 
ment, though affronted pride ſparkled in 
her eyes, and I might in my turn inſult 
him—for I learn 'tis the mode to treat 
with diſreſpect thoſe we COBUGEE under 
obligations.“ 

« Pardon me,“ anſwered Berners, “ nei- 
ther diſreſpe& nor inſult can be intended. 
On the contrary, Mr. St. Auſtyn, grieved 
to ſee you in a ſtate ſo derogatory to your 
merit, wiſhes to place you in one more wor- 
thy your beauty and accompliſhments.” 

J am not accuſtomed,” replied Marian, 
o ſupport diſcourſes of this nature; but 
my beauty and accompliſhments, as you 
are pleaſed to term them, are perfed ly ſuited 
to the fGituation in which Providence has 
placed me; nor do I ever find that ſituation 
irkſome but when it lubjetts me to in- 
ſolence.“ | 

« That 
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« That word is too harſh, Madam,“ ſaid 
Berners, nor does Mr. St. Auſtyn's con- 
duct merit the appellation. He offers you 
his love, and an uncontrolled power over 
his fortune.“ | 

« He is much too generous for me,” re- 
turned Marian; ©& I therefore beg leave 
to decline his kindneſs with all the thanks 
it merits, and can only expreſs my concern 
that it has ſubjected a man of your ap- 
pearance to ſo diſagreeable and deſpicable 
an office.“ 

A momentary fluſh of ſhame croſſed 
Berners* cheek. © Tis the office of a 
friend, Madam, and therefore cannot be 
derogatory ” 

«Tis the office of a villain!” Marian. 
would have faid; but ſuppreſſing the word 
ſhe added, . You broke in, Sir, on a very 
agreeable engagement, and I ſhould. be 
pleaſed to return to it.” 

e cannot leave you thus,“ ſaid Ber- 
ners. How can I carry back an anſwer 
that will plunge my friend in deſpair ?“ 

| « inſiſt 
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«] inſiſt on your abſence,” returned Ma. 
rian firmly, offering to leave the room. 

Berners, vexed to be foiled thus, deter- 
mined to make a bold ſtroke that would 
overcome all objections; therefore catching 
hold of her gown, „One vord,“ faid he, 
«and I have done. Conſider before you 
utterly rezett. Frederic St. Auſtyn is young 
and handſome: he offers you at preſent the 
command of his fortune, and a certainty 
of two hundred pounds yearly.” 

« His offers are indeed far ſuperior to 
what I can exped,“ anſwered Marian with 
cold contempt, © and much too great for 
me to reply to, eſpecially as you are ſo 
peremptory : I muſt therefore, if you per- 
ſiſt, conſult my brother.“ 

„ Mr. St. Auflyn's happineſs muſt de- 
pend on yourſelf, returned he, convinced 
the ſum had ſhaken her firſt reſolve. 

My happineſs depends on my brother; 
and as you will take no denial, we will 
conſult him.” So faying, ſhe raiſed her 
band and pulled the bell. 
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Berners was too much ſurpriſed to reply; 
and a maid ſervant almoſt immediately en- 
tering the apartment,“ Tell Albert I re- 
queſt he would come to me,“ ſaid ſhe. _ 

« What do you mean, Madam ?” de- 
manded Berners. | 
„Only to diſcuſs this point properly, 
that in future Mr. St. Auſtyn may know 
what he has to expect from me.“ As ſhe 
concluded, Albert Montgomery entered, 
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CHAPTER X. 


CONCISE AND TEMPERATE. 


ALBERT on. his entrance moved his 
bat; but Marian waved all ceremony, by 
faying, © My dear brother, this gentleman, 
concerned for the declining ſtate of our 
affairs, has brought me an offer from his 
friend, Mr. St. Auſtyn, of ſharing his for- 
tune for the preſent, and a future certainty 
of two hundred pounds yearly. That, 1 
believe, Sir, was the purport of your em- 
baſſy—was it not?” added ſhe, referring 
to Berners, who was too. much confuled to 
reply immediately ; for there was an ex- 
preſſion on Marian's features. that boded 
his miſſion no ſucceſs; and. on thoſe of her 
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brother, anger and contempt in their moſt 
legible characters. The latter, however, 
appeared predominant; for, ſurveying Ber- 
ners from head to foot with ineffable diſ- 
dain, playing at the ſame time with a ſmall 
cane which he held in his hand, he ſaid, 
« You will give me leave, Sir, to ſee you 
to the door; and if you value your ſafety, 
take my advice, do not repeat your viſit.“ 

To a temper like that of Berners no treat- 
ment was half ſo galling as contempt; and 
almoſt burſting with rage he anſwered, © I 
will not be inſulted with impunity.” 

* Inſulted?” repeated Albert with mark- 
ing irony. © That, Sir, is ſurely impoſſible 
to a gentleman of your honourable profeſſion. 
I with you a good day,”” added he, open- 
ing the room door and {till waving the 
little cane, 

** You ſhall hear from me, Sir,” an— 
ſwered Berners, almoſt inarticulate with 
rage, as he advanced towards the ſtair- 
caſe, 

« I do not deſire it,”* returned Albert. 

Berners could ſcarcely refrain turning 

\ On 
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on Albert, and taking what he termed ſatil. 
faction: but in the firſt place he recol. 
lected he was unarmed; again, that though 
"Albert was not ſo handſome a fellow as 
himſelf, he had a far more commanding 
and manly appearance: laſtly, the conſci. 
ouſneſs of the deſpicable light in which he 
appeared, gave his high ſpirit a check that 
it was unaccuſtomed to feel; and gnaſhing 
his teeth, a vehement execration eſcaped 
him as he quitted the houſe, Albert having 
followed him to the ſtreet-door, but ſuf- 
fered him to open it himſelf. 

Albert returned immediately to Marian, 
who, though her ſpirits had ſupported her 
in the preſence of Berners, yet now felt all 
the terrors that ſiſterly affection could in- 
ſpire. My beloved brother,“ ſaid ſhe, 
e though I have given a proof how far ! 
truſted to the forbearance of your temper, 
yet I tremble leſt that villain ſhould force 
you into a conteſt in which I might loſe 
the only friend that Heaven has left me, 
or that friend become a murderer !” 

« Neither,”* returned Albert, wiping 
away 
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away a tear that hung on her cheek; „1 
hold my life of too much value to place it 
in competition with that of ſuch a ſcoun- 
drel; for it may be ſerviceable to thee, 
my Marian.“ 

„ Promiſe me, then, ſhould he challenge 
vou, that you will not meet him.” 

vill not in the manner you mean,“ re- 
turned Albert; “ but it would not become 
your brother to avoid him: however, you 
may ſafely truſt me, for my contempt ſur- 
paſſes my anger. One circumſtance gives 
me far more uneaſineſs: after what has 
paſſed, I cannot think of your going to 
Mrs. Stanhope, and I had flattered my- 
ſelf that would have been for you a ſafe 
alylum; the money too which ſhe ad- 
vanced I am unable to repay, which gives 
me real concern.“ 

« On my word,” anſwered Marian, 
« Mrs. Stanhope, I am certain, would 'be 
the firſt to diſcourage her nephew's liber- 
tiniſm, were ſhe informed of it; and I am 
convinced that I ſhall be more ſecure un- 
der her roof than any where eiſe.“ 
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Fou mentioned Mr. St. Auſtyn to 
me this morning as a handſome and ac- 
compliſhed young man—and can you, my 
love, anſwer for your own heart? It may 
not be a very improbable ſurmiſe, that 
time and aſſiduity might intereſt you in his 
favour ; and though I can truly aſſure you 
that I have no doubt of your prudence, I 
may yet entertain fears for your happi- 
neſs.” 

Had you not palliated your ſpecch, 
my dear Albert, by the word prudence, I 
ſhould have been half angry. I readily 
allow,” added ſhe with a ſmile, © the poſſi- 
bility of being pleaſed with Mr. St. Aul- 
tyn; but, according to my idea, a little 
eſteem is neceſſary to qualify love, and 
you cannot ſuppoſe 1 have any of that in- 
gredient for a man who could ſo groſsly 
inſult me.“ 

© The poor are eaſily wounded,“' re- 
turned Albert,“ and a double portion of 
caution is neceflary to them, Honour, 
my liſter, is all we have left; and 1 would 


ſooner die than hear yours tarniſhed with 
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lander. Mrs. Stanhope's character, as 
Mrs. Moſely gave it me laſt night, is un- 
exceptionable; but I muſt yet inquire far- 
cher.“ 1 

« Your doubts wil! vaniſh when you 
have ſeen and converſed with her,” replied 
Marian; “and I can truly ſay, that, even 
on this ſhort acquaintance, I eſtcem her 
beyond any woman I ever knew, my mo- 
ther excepted.” 

« Would to God,”” ſaid Albert, “I was 
fituated in a manner to render all other 
protection unneceſſary !” 

At that moment Mrs. Moſely's maid in- 
formed them Mrs. Stanhope was 1n the 
parlour. | 

© Shall I, my dear brother, mention what 
has paſſed reſpeding Mr. St. Auſltyn ?”? 
ſaid Marian. | 

Not now. Go down, and aſk if I may 
not have permiſſion to return my thanks 
for the favours conferred on us.” 

When Marian entered the parlour, ſhe 
found Mrs. Stanhope alone. «I am come,“ 
laid that lady, * to inquire whether your 
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brother's buſineſs is ſettled, If not, I will call 
on my ſolicitor and employ him. I am ſorry 
that meaſure was not at once adopted.” 

« My brother,” returned Marian, © has 
been liberated ſome hours, and is now in 
the houſe. Ah, Madam, you know not 
how happy you have made me, nor what a 
weight of anguiſh you have removed from 
my boſom!” | 

e Well, and may I not ſee this beloved 
brother?“ 

Marian immediately informed her of his 
requeſt, and in a few minutes introduced him. 

Marian had ſaid all his doubts would 
vaniſh when he ſaw Mrs. Stanhope; and to 
ſpeak truly, they greatly decreaſed. He 
found her manners {imple and benevolent; 
and though he expreſſed his thanks without 
meanneſs, ſhe accepted them with reluc- 
tance, © Truce with the ſubject,” ſaid 
ſhe, © no thanks are due to me; the debt, 
if any, is to your ſiſter, and I defire to 
hear it no more mentioned. I ſhall beat 
home all the evening, and ſhall expett to 


{ee you both as early as convenient.” 
This 
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This invitation was accepted with plea- 
ſure, and Mrs. Stanhope ſoon after bade 
them farewell. 

« Now what think you of my new 
friend?“ demanded Marian exultingly. 

« Why, I think, my dear ſiſter, that if 
an informed countenance and benevolent 
manners are indications of a good heart, 
Mrs. Stanhope certainly poſſeſſes one.“ 

For once then,“ replied ſhe, © you do 
juſtice to my diſcernment. You have now 
only to know my other favourite, Miſs St. 
Auſtyn, who to a lovely perſon joins appa- 
rently a good underſtanding and * 
fition,”” = 

Soon after the brother and ſiſter "BAY 
rated; Albert having informed her that he 
nad ſome buſineſs to tranſact previous to 
their intended viſit, | 
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CHAPTER XI. 


 ANGER—AN UNWELCOME VISITOR— 
AND GOOD ADVICE. 


BERNERS, ſtung with the contemptu— 
ous manner in which he had been treated 
by Albert, vowing revenge haſtened to Fre- 
deric, and, throwing himſelf into a chair, 
uttered an unconnefted ſtring of threats 
and mingled execrations. 

« What is the matter?” ſaid F rederic: 
„Why are you thus moved? I knew it 
was impoſſible you ſhould be ſucceſsful, 
and have only to lament that the attempt 
will be the deſtruction of my hopes. Re- 
gain your temper, and at leaſt confeſs that 
you have met one virtuous woman.” 


« One 
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« One virtuous woman!” repeated Ber- 
ners: „an artful jilt—a vixen who keeps 
her bully within call. But by Heaven I'll 
have ſatis faction for the inſult I have re- 
ceived! Nothing ſhort of his life ſhall ex- 
piate the affront,” 

« Whoſe life? You are incomprehenſible. 
I entreat you, calm your agitation, and, if 
poſſible, explain,” 

It was ſome time, however, before Ber- 
ners could ſufficiently conquer his paſſion 
to enter into any detail; which when he did, 
he briefly related the behaviour both of 
Albert and Marian, 

Frederic had not before heard that Ma- 
rian had a brother, nor could he avoid in 


his heart applauding his conduct. Though 


vexed at his friend's humiliation, he felt it 
was deſerved, and ſhrunk at the retro- 
ſpection; but conſidering himſelf as the 
cauſe, he replied, © No, Berners, the inſult 
is meant for me, and I inſiſt that to me you 
leave the means of redreſs.” 


By Heaven,” returned Berners,“ that 


man does not live with whom I would truſt 
E 3 my 
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my revenge in fach a cauſe! I will imme- 
diately write to him, and infiſt on a meet. 
ing: if you will accompany me, I ſhall re- 
card it as a favour.” 

- << Moſt aſſuredly. But is there no palli- 
ative? Indeed, Berners, I am fincerely 
ſorry that I ſhould have occaſioned ſuch a 
ſtep to be neceſſary, and would riſk any 
thing to prevent it.“ 

More difcourſe paſſed on the ſubjeR; 
but Berners was deaf to all he could urge to- 
wards an accommodation, and, declining 
the company of Frederic for an hour or 
two, declared he would take a walk, and 
endeavour to regain his temper. 

Frederic's thoughts when alone were not 
of the moſt pleaſing kind: he walked hal- 
tily about the room, overpowered by the 
different ideas that diſtrafted him; he felt 
Marian was dearer to his hcart from the 
late repulſe, and almoſt, in ſpite of the re- 
ſentment he entertained on account of Ber- 
ners, admired her brother. He concluded 
the whole would be divulged to his mother 


and Mrs. . For the former he 
| cared 
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cared little; but he dreaded the ſeverity of 
the latter, who he readily ſurmiſed would 
take the part of the injured, and in conle- 
quence forbid his viſits, 

This unpleaſant reverie was at length 
broken by his ſervant informing him that 


a gentleman defired particularly to ſee 


him. 

„Has he no name?” replied Frederic 
impatiently « But it is immaterial, I will 
admit no company.” 

« The gentleman, Sir,” anſwered the 
footman, “ faid he was a ſtranger, but that 
he bad very particular buſineſs.” 

] care not. Tell him I am e 
—or what you pleaſe.” | 

1 have already told him you were at 
home, Sir, as I had received no orders to 
the contrary,” 

Frederic uttered a peeviſh exclamation, 
and deſired him to be admitted. | 

On the entrance of the ſtranger, Frede- 
ric, finding him totally unknown, coolly de- 
fired to be informed of his name and bu- 
ſine ſs. | 
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« My name, Sir,” returned he without 
moving his hat, „ is Albert Montgomery; 
my bulineſs, I preſume, you are therefore 
acquainted with; though, to confeſs the 
truth, I could hope the contrary, as I can- 
not forget that I unhappily owe ſome obli- 
gations to your family.” 

Frederic was no coward, yet ſhrunk at 
the name, and for a moment hefitated whe- 
ther he ſhould not deny the whole tranſ- 
aftion; but too generous to throw the blame 
on his friend, and in ſome meaſure pleaſed 
to anticipate his revenge, he replied, © As 
to obligation, Sir, I know of none. If you 
allude to Mrs. Stanhope, I am not imper- 
tinent enough to pry into her private ac- 
tions, which I ſineerely believe do her ho- 
nour. LT have offended you, and am ready 
to give what ſatisfaction you require, and 
will accompany you where you pleaſe in- 
ſtantly.“ ; 

There is no haſte,“ returned Albert: 
„ circumſtances where life or honour is 
concerned ſhould be deliberated with care; 


had you taken that precaution, you would 
| not 
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not perhaps have inſulted a defenceleſs 
girl, whoſe only portion is virtue. Tis 
true, ſhe was under obligations to your fa- 
mily: your aunt had reſcued. her brother 
from priſon, and promiſed her future pro- 
tection. But thoſe circumſtances to a ge- 
nerous mind would rather have acted as a 
reſtraint than an incentive. To recom- 
penſe this injury you offer to give me ſa- 
tisfaftion, according to the mode of mo- 
dern honour—in which ſhould you fall, I 
muſt be ſtigmatized withingratitude for kill- 
ing my benefactor's nephew, for. the world 
are unacquainted with the provocation. 
On the contrary, ſhould fortune be on 


your fide, I leave my ſiſter unprotected, 


and open to the inſolence of every liber- 
tine.“ 

* What ſatisfaction can I make?“ inter- 
rupted Frederic warmly: * feel my 
error, and am not above confeſſing it; but 
for any favours you may have received 
from Mrs. Stanhope, I declare upon my 
honour I am totally unacquainted with 
them.“ 
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vill not diſpute the atteſtation,” re- 
turned Albert, * and only requeſt that you 
will give me the ſame pledge'to purſue my 
ſiſter Marian no farther; in which caſe 
what has paſſed ſhall be buried in obli- 
vion.** | | 

Frederic fighed, and remained filent. 

* That promiſe ſhall ſuffice,” continued 
Albert: of the prudence of Marian 1 
have no doubt, but her peace muſt be ſe- 
cured from inſult.” | 

« There was no inſult meant from me to 
Miſs Montgomery,” returned Frederic; 
* and I now proteſt to you, that ſome pecu- 
tar eircumſtances alone prevented me from 
offering her terms which neither ſhe nor 
you need bluſh to have received.“ 

* Is it poſſible that ſo infamous an offer 
can be made without inſult to a virtuous 
woman, however humble her fituation?”? 
anſwered Albert. There may alſo be 
peculiar reaſons on her fide that would 
have prevented her accepting thoſe terms 
which you ſay ſhe need not have bluſhed 
10 receive.“ 

| « Perhaps,” 
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« Perhaps,” replied Frederic, a ſenti- 
ment of jealouſy quickening his voice, *ſhe 
is engaged? The name of brother is ſome- 


times convenient.“ 
« I came here, Mr. St. Auſtyn,” an- 


{wered Albert with a mixture of haughti- 


neſs and contempt, * determined to be 
calm ; my reſolution therefore ſhall not be 
ſhaken. You are a young man ſo am 1 
but our education J ſuppoſe has been dif- 


ferent. Both example and adverſity have 


aided in teaching me to ſubdue my paſſions. 
Perhaps you have experienced the advan- 
tages of neither; for it certainly is an advan- 
tage to be able to reſtrain deſires, which if 


not withheld within the bounds of reaſon 


level us with brutes. Marian is my ſiſter, 
and, though reduced to ſeek a dependance; 


might yet be able to refule any offers in 


the power of Mr. St. Auliyn to make.” 


Frederic felt hurt, yet ſomewhat relieved 
by hearing Marian was really his ſiſter, re- 
plied, © Miſs Montgomery would have 


| luſtained no diſgrace by the proffer of my 
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hand, and which family reaſons alone pre- 
vented my offering.” 

*« Undoubtedly none, anſwered Albert; 
& but were there no other cauſe for her 
rejection, thoſe family reaſons would have 
their full force; for, though reduced, I can 
truly aſſure you, that my ſiſter ſhould not 
contract an aHiance with a prince whoſe 
whole family were not proud to acknow- 
ledge her.” | 

** Miſs Montgomery, at leaſt,” aid Fre- 
deric ſomewhat piqued, has an independ- 
ent will.” 
e I am convinced that you will find our 
thoughts on this ſubject perfectly ſimilar,” 
replied Albert. But I know not how 
we have ſtrayed from the requeſt I made, 
that you would relinquiſh all thoughts of 
Marian. I expett this conceſſion, and do 
not doubt but that you will make it.“ 

Frederic, pleaſed in ſpite of himſelf with 
Albert, anfwered, © If poſſible, excuſe 
what has paſſed, and I give you my pro- 
miſe in the moſt ſacred manner never to 

ſeek 
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ſeek to gain your ſiſter but on the moſt 
honourable terms—1 mean as my wife :— 
let what will be the event, I will extend 
my word no farther,” 

So far then I thank you,” anſwered 
Albert, “ though I ſhould have been more 
ſatisfied with a fuller promiſe ; yet think 
myſelf bound in honour to warn you that 
every attempt will be fruitleſs. Marian 
will have no concealments from Mrs. Stan- 
hope, if ſhe reſide with her—except the 
offer made her this day ; and that I am con- 
vinced ſhe will, if poſſible, not humiliate 
herſelf by revealing.” 

Frederic, pleaſed by this avowal, re- 
plied, “ I thank you; the humiliation would 
be only mine; and now, could I get over 
one diſagreeable circumſtance, I ſhould be 
much relieved. The gentleman who called 
on your ſiſter was, I take ſhame to myſelf, 
employed by me, and is my deareſt friend. 
My errand, I confeſs, deſerved contempt ; 
but let it fall where due, on myſelf, He, 
I underſtand, has been groſsly inſulted, and 
inſiſts on ſatisfaQtion ; and, though I know 

not 
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not how to aſk it, yet I could wiſh ſome little 
conceſſion, that might put a ſtop to all fur. 
ther animoſity,” | 

© Never from me,“ anſwered Albert 
haughtily ; © I am ſorry ſo young a man 
has fallen into ſuch bad hands. Would I 
had power or rhetoric to ſnatch you from 
them, or rather to perſuade you from ap- 
proaching too near the vortex, which will 
inevitably overwhelm you !—But I have 
intruded too long on your time, and wiſh 
you a good day.” Thus ſpeaking, Albert 
moved his hat, and quitted the apartment. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER XII. 


A NEW PRESCRIPTION FOR INTEMPER= 
ATE MINDS. 


ALBERT haſtened home to his ſiſter, 
whom in part he informed of what had 
paſſed, defiring her cautiouſly to avoid 
Mr. St. Auſtyn, and, if in future he made 
her offers of any kind, to diſcloſe them im- 
mediately to Mrs. Stanhope, The diſ- 
courſe then turned on the. intended viſit, 
but was interrupted by Mrs. Moſely, 
who informed them that a man waited be- 
low with a letter that he ſaid required an 
immediate anſwer. | 
Albert went down, and, addreſſing him, 


alked from whom he came. 
« From 
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“From Mr. Berners, Sir,“ ſaid he. 

*« I do not know the gentleman,” re. 
turned Albert; © perhaps you have miſ- 
taken?“ 

** Your name is Montgomery, ar'nt it, 
Sir?” aſked the man. 

« It is.“ 

“ Then, Sir, the letter is for you. My 
maſter, I think, ſaid that he had been here 
this morning, or ſomething of that ſort.“ 

Vou are right, I fancy,” returned Al- 
bert; „ but take back the letter: this 
anſwer only is neceſſary, I hold no corre- 
ſpondence with the writer.” 

« I dare not take back ſuch a meſſage, 
Sir, my maſter will be ſo angry, for he is 
a very hery gentleman.” | 

« I am ſorry for it, my good fellow,” re- 
turned Albert; © but I am no pbyſician, 
and cannot therefore preſcribe for thoſe 
fiery maladies: but I ſhould think abſti- 
nence, bleeding, and. phyſic might be effica- 
clous.“ I, 

« You are an odd gentleman,” ſaid the 
man, © and I'll be bound main good-hu- 

moured ; 
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moured; but indeed you muſt take the 
letter.“ | 

« will not. Good-day to you, friend.” 
So ſaying, he left him, and returned to his 
filter, 

Marian, though ſhe had the ſtrongeſt de- 
pendence on the forbearance and morals of 
her brother, could hardly ſupport herfelf 
during this ſhort abſence. She judged 
truly that the letter came from her morn- 
ing viſitor, and dreaded leſt her brother 
ſhould at length be exaſperated ſufficiently 
to meet him. 

« My dear Albert,” ſaid ſhe, “ forgive 
my fears: may I not know the purport of 
that letter?“ 

« I know it not myſelf,” anſwered he, 
returned it unopened. Your fears, my 
love, diſtreſs me. Have I not promiſed, 
and did you ever know me prone to falſify 
my word?“ 

No ſurely,” replied Marian, attempt- 
ing to ſmile; © but my wealth is now ſmall, 
and can bear no diminution. But it grows 
late, it is time to prepare for our viſit.” 

Berners 
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Berners on leaving Frederic had im- 
| mediately repaired to the coffee-houle, 
trom whence he had written a challenge to 
Albert, after which he had returned ſome. 
what more compoſed to his pupil; but his 
vexation recurred with redoubled force, 
when informed of the accommodation that 
bad taken place between them, anſwering 
when Frederic coneluded his relation, 
« *Tis well, Sir: then 1 may ſeek a ſecond 
elſewhere, for I [canpat now expett you to 
accompany me. 

« You injure me by the ſuppoſition,” re- 
turned Frederic: * the quarrel is mine, 
and willingly, would I that the whole 
ſhould revert on my own head.“ 

At that moment the man who had taken 
the letter ta Albert entered; for, not find- 
ing his maſter at the coffee-houle, he had 
returned to Mrs. St. Auſtyn's. 

Give me the anſwer quickly,“ ſaid 
Berners impatiently, holding out his hand 
to receive it. 

© There is no _—_ Sir,“ returned 
the man: the gentleman, do what I could, 

would 


would not take the letter, for he ſaid as 
ow he wanted no correſpondence with 
you.” _ 

« Raſcal! Idiot! did I not tell you it 

was of conſequence, and required an im- 
mediate anſwer ?” 
Why, I told him ſo, Sir; but it did not 
argufy, he only turned it like into a joke, 
I did all I could, I'm ſure; for I told him 
how angry you would be, and even took 
the liberty to ſay you was of a very fiery 
temper.”” 

Berners gnaſhed his teeth. 

„But all the anſwer he made,“ con- 
tinued the man, © was as how he was no 
doQor; but that if you took ſome abſtinence, 
I think that was the name, and was bleeded, 
and phyſtcked, he thought it mought do you 
good.“ 

Berners could bear no more, and for 
want of another object flew on the poor 
fellow, who, had he not been reſcued by 
Frederic, would have paid dear for Albert's 
temerity. 

tis rage now ſurpaſſed all bounds, until, 

exhauſted 
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exhauſted by his own violence, he was 
neceſſitated to withdraw to his apart... 
ment, Frederic accompanying him until he 


retired to reſt, unable longer to ſuſtain the 
conflict of his ſpirits, 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


ALBERT PROVES HIMSELF NOT A 


IT was not more than nine o' clock when 
Frederic quitted Berners, much diſcom- 
poſed himſelf in mind, and undetermined 


how to diſpoſe of the reſt of the evening, 


yet wiſhing if poſſible to avoid the pangs 
of reflection. 
By Albert's diſcourſe he learned that 
Mrs. Stanhope was unacquainted with the 
late manœuvre; therefore, after ſome doubts 
and heſitation, he determined to call there, 
though at the fame time almoſt hoping that 
he might not find Marian of the party. 
On his entrance, Mrs, Stanhope and 
Gertrude, 
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Gertrude, with Albert and his ſiſter, were 
ſeated in ſocial converſation. His con. 
fuſion was ſtrong, and ſufficiently viſible 
to thoſe informed of the late tranſaction, 
but overlooked by Mrs. Stanhope and 
Gertrude; the former of whom, having no 
idea that the gentlemen had ever met be. 
fore, ſaid, © I am happy you are come, Fre- 
deric ; I wiſh you to be acquainted with 
Mr. Montgomery; you will likewiſe aſſiſt 
at a conſultation I was on the point of 
commencing.” 

Frederic bowed, as did alſo Albert, 
though coldly, while Marian changed alter- 
nately from red to pale, and trembled uni- 
verſally; but, to conceal her emotion, pre- 
tended to be carefully looking over a piece 
of muſic. Atlength, in ſome meaſure reco- 
vering from her confuſion, ſhe ventured to 
raiſe her eyes, which met thoſe of Frederic, 
whoſe face inſtantaneouſly became tinged 
of the ſame crimſon complexion, 

Calmneſs being in ſome meaſure reſtored 
by the muſical powers of Marian, who had 


played at the requeſt of Gertrude, Mrs. 
Stanhope 
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Stanhope again revived the diſcourſe which 
had been broken off by the entrance of 
Frederic. 

« My nephew and niece,” faid ſhe, turn- 
ing to Albert and Marian, © I would have 
you henceforth conſider as friends, I wilt 
therefore openly, Mr. Montgomery, aſk 
vou your future deſtination; and if my little 
ſervices and intereſt can be inſtrumental 
towards your advantage, command them 
freely.” 

Albert bowed. © My obligations, Ma- 
dam,” replied he, “ will ſcareely admit of 
increaſe. Before my confinement my wiſh 
was to find employment in ſome mercan— 
tile houſe. I think I poſſeſs qualifications 
for a ſituation of that kind, as I can fupport 


a correſpondence in three or four different” 


languages.” 

Frederic, who, in deſpite of all the af- 
fronts Berners had received, longed to do 
lomething that might reinſtate him in the 
opinion of Marian, and well knowing that 
his aunt in her benevolence heeded no ex- 
pence, replied, addreſſing her, © As you, 

Madam, 
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Madam, have done me the honour of dif. 
cuſſing this ſubje& while I am praſent, I 
ſhould think the army better ſuited to Mr, 
Montgomery's youth and appearance than 
commerce.” * 

„ Appearances are not always to be 
truſted,” replied Albers, © 1 am not par- 
tial to the army.” 

« May we aſk the reaſon?” ſaid Mrs. 
Stanhope. 

« In the firſt place,” returned he, I do 
not think I poſſeſs the diſpoſition neceſſary 
to give proper ardour to a ſoldier; for my 
conteſts muſt ever ſeek me, I ſhall never 
quit my country to ſeek them. If an 
enemy attack us at home, I hope I ſhall 
furniſh my quota of courage to repel the 
intruder, but am convinced the laurel of 
triumph was never meant to grace my 
brow.” 

« Perhaps you would prefer the navy!“ 
ſaid Mrs. Stanhope. 

Albert ſighed. “ My father,” ſaid he, 
« was a licutenant in that ſervice. I ho- 
nour the navy; it is the bulwark of our 

country; 
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country; but J am not, I confeſs, of a diſ- 
polition to take an aQive part in the buſtle 
of life, unlels compelled by neceſſity. 
Commerce is therefore the moſt ſuited to 
my inclination, and what I would willingly 
chooie.”? 

Albert ſunk conſiderably on this decla- 
ration in the opinion of Frederic ; and 
Gertrade, who had before thought him, 
though not hand{ome, very agreeable, now 
regarded him as a poltroon—for her fa- 
vourite heroes were all valiant fighting 
men, and impoſſible to be vanquiſhed, _ 

On the contrary, the choice pleaſed Mrs. 
Stanhope, -who declared ſhe had no doubt 
of placing him to his wiſhes, The diſ. 
courſe then reverted to various opinions on 
the ſubject that bad been ſtarted, until at 
length a converſation on the difference of 
country and climate took place. 

I hold it poſſible to make every fitua- 
tion pleaſant, ſo we poſſeſs the company 
of theſe we love, and are ſupplied with the 
means of exiſtence,” ſaid Albert. 1 
Jyeak this feelingly ; for the ſpot in which 

Vo. I. F I bave 
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I have hitherto enjoyed the greateſt hap. 
pineſs, was in the moſt wild and deſolate 
part of Strathnavern, in the Highlands of 
Scotland, where we paſſed the ſummers in 
mirth, eaſe, and alternate labour, and be- 
guiled the long winters in varied amule. 
ments and ſocial converſe, regardleſs of 
the keen northern blaſt, while the glow of 
affection warmed our hearts, and peace and 
content ſpread their cheering influence 


around us.” 
Mrs. Stanhope ſighed, “ Miſs Mont- 
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gomery,“ ſaid ſhe, * if I underſtand aright, 


is a native of that country?“ 

« We were both born there, Madam,” 
replied Albert. A moſt unhappy event 
occalioned us to leave it; were it not in- 
truding on your patience, I would relate 
it to you.“ 

« On the contrary,” returned Mrs, 
Stanhope, “it will give me peculiar plea- 
ſure,” 


Albert bowed, and obeyed. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


54 


 MONTGOMERY'S STORY. 


) 


« ] HAVE already informed you, Ma- 
dam,”* ſaid Albert, “that my father was a 
lieutenant in the navy; but before he at- 
tained that. diſtinction he had the—l 
cannot call it misfortune, its conſequences 
were for many years ſo happy—to become 
enamoured of an Iriſh lady, but whoſe re- 
lations, a father and brother, were lo 
averſe to the match, that at length it was 
concluded without their permiſhon. For 
ſome years he continued in the ſervice, 


and had obtained a lieutenancy, when he 


reccived a wound in the right arm that 
diſabled him, and cauſed him to retire on 
F a half 
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Half pay to alittle eſtate (not more than 


forty pounds yearly value) near Melneſs 


in Strathnavern, Here Marian and my- 
ſelf were born, and our education became 
a new ſource of employment, or rather 
zamuſement, to our parents; for both were 
accompliſhed, my father having entered 
the ſervice only in his twentieth year, previ- 
ous to which he had enjoyed all the advan- 


tages that education and trave] could be. 
Now, in company with an elder brother. 

„Our ſituation was retired : we had few 
neighbours, and thoſe not calculated for 
ſociak acquaintance ; our amuſements and 


recreations therefore depended greatly on 


ourſelves : yet I can truly declare, that I 
never found the time tedious; the lefſons of 
my father, who had a well choſen but ſmall 


library, to which were added the inftruc- 


tions of my mother, who was a proficient 
in muſic, made the days paſs inſenſibly; 


nor did the moſt flattering picture my 
y /outhful fancy could form, preſent a fitu- 
ation for which [ would have exchanged it. 
In the ſummer our avocations were more 


yaried, 
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varied, for they had the addition of farm 
ing and gardening—we by dint of care and 


labour forcing our ungenial foil to repay 
Our pains. 

« Thus happy in ourſelves and envying 
no one's greatneſs, all was domeſtic plea- 


ſure, until I attained my twenty-firſt and 


Marian her ſeventeenth year, when ſhe 
began to grow miſchievous by 

« Miſchievous?” repeated Mrs. Stanhope 
ſmiling. 


« Yes, Madam,” reſumed Albert, © miſ- 


chievous ; for what elſe can it be termed, 
to faſcinate a man of near fifty to ſo great 


a degree, that he offered himſelf as huſband 
to a girl of ſcarcely ſeventeen, who laughed 
at the damage ſhe had done, and refuſed to 


heal the wound ſhe had made? He was a 
Laird too; had a reſpettable eſtate adjoin- 
ing ours; and,. to complete all, was a rigid 
Preſbyterian, But his offers were vain ; the 
fooliſh girl had neither gratitude, pride, 
nor religion, ſufficient to induce her to ac- 
cept him; a piece of obſtinacy that my fa- 


ther and mother, contrary to the cuſtom of 
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prudent parents in lucrative offers, were 
ſtrange enough to ſupport her in and the 
lover was in conſequence diſmiſſed with a 
polite refuſal. 

From this time the Laird of Carnagie 
was our inveterate enemy, and, in ſpite of 
the humility of religion, took no little pains 
to ſhew us the difference between a rich 
Laird and a poor Lieutenant: and particu- 
larly one day, my father being riding down 
a narrow lane, which was merely a horſe. 
road, he happened to overtake the Laird, 
who was going a good round trot, but pur- 
poſely gave his horſe a check in order to 
keep my father behind; for the lane was 
too narrow for him to paſs without danger, 
and the contraction left in his arm made 
any exertion painful, or he was not of a 
" diſpoſition to bear inſult calmly. Not in- 
clined to ride near two miles in this man- 
ner, my father returned home; and as it 
vas neceſſary that the buſineſs on which he 
was going when he overtook the Laird 
ſhould be ſettled, I aſked leave to tranſact 


it the next day myſelf. | 
: « ] had 
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« ] had hardly entered the lane, when, to 
my wiſhes, at a ſhort diſtance before me 
perceived the Laird, for it was the neareſt 
road to his houſe; but turning and ſeeing 
who was behind, he retarded his ſpeed as 
he had done the day before. 

« Be ſo obliging as to draw on one fide 
and let me paſs, for I'm in haſte, ſaid J.— 
Then e'en ſtay till your haſte is over,” 
replied the Laird; * or, if you dinna chooſe 
that, gang round by the high road. I 
winna draw aſide for boys. Ye are in 
your proper place, for aught I ſee.” 

«I made no anſwer, but, giving my horſe 
the ſpur, paſſed the good Laird at the ex- 
pence of a pretty ſtrong joſtle, which drove 
him againſt the oppoſite bank; then, ſud- 
denly checking my beaſt, took the ſame 
ſober pace he had before adopted, uſing 
his own words—* Ye are in your proper 
place, for aught I ſee.” 

This affront redoubled his former ran- 


cour, He ſought every opportunity to 


haraſs and vex us; but his affronts, as be- 


fore, frequently recoiled on himſel until 
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one Sunday evening on paſſing our houſe 
he heard muſic and ſinging, for we fre- 
quently formed a little concert among our- 
felves. He immediately fetched the mi- 
niſter to witneſs this horrible profanation 
of the ſabbath, in which my ſelf and Ma- 
rian were ſinging laſcivious, loofe Tongs, and 
our ſtill wickeder parents encouraging us 
by playing wanton, profane tunes. 
«| muſt here obſerve, we were ſinging 
Shenſtone's beautiful paſtoral of My banks 
they are Furniſhed with bees, my mother 
accompanying with the piano-forte, and 
wy father with his flute. 
For this dreadful crime we were cited 
before the Elders of the Kirk, where, as 
we openly confeſſed our guilt, we were or- 
dered to make a public acknowledgment 
before the congregation the enſuing Sab- 
bath, under. pain of excommunication, 
This order my father laughed at, and 
we were cut off from the body of the 
church, denounced by the. miniſter, and 
in conſequence, as he ſaid, curſed of God. 
This event, however, gave us little ſorrow. 
My. 
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My father ever after, to ſhew us the reve- 


rence in which he held the ſacred duties, 


performed them with unexampled devo- 


tion at home.—* My dear children,” ſaid: 
he, © public prayers are neceſſary, becauſe' 


they inſpire more general reverence to the 


Deity ; but, according to my idea, the moſt- 


acceptable to God muſt be thoſe which 
ſpring ſpontaneouſly from the heart, and 
which, concealed from the public eye, are 


dictated in no ſet terms, but, with humility and 
contrition, retrace our errors, and entreat 


aſſiſtance towards future amendment.“ 


« The winter after our denunciation was 
uncommonly ſevere, and my father was ſeiz- 
ed with the rheumatiſm, which increaſed to 
ſo dreadful a height that he was adviſed to 


try the Hot Wells at Briſtol as the only re- 
ſource. This journey was extremely in- 


convenient, on account of our circum- 


ſtances ; but as we had a little fund of eight 


hundred pounds in a Scottiſh- bank, it was 
at length agreed that two hundred of that 


ſhould be drawn to ſupply the preſent exi- 


gency, and the houle and land let during; 
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our abfence. But the ſecond part of thig 
reſolution was vain:—no one would hire the 
land of an excommunicated perſon, par- 
ticularly as they had witneſſed the dreadful 
effect of the miniſter's denunciation—for 
ſuch the rheumatiſm was denominated. 

« We therefore ſhut up our houſe, left 
the key and power of letting it with a ſur- 
geon named Home at Melneſs, and ſet 
off for Briſto}, which we reached by eaſy 
Journeys, For three months there was 
little alteration in my father's health: at 
that period his malady increaſed alarm- 
ingly, and, weary of refiding in an expen- 
Hve bathing-place, he inſiſted on removing 
to London, as he was unequal to fo long 
a journey as returning home; added to 
which, the phyſician adviſed a longer con- 
tinuation in a milder air. We accord- 
ingly came to London, and hired a ſmall 
houſe in the ſuburbs, where my father, after 
ſix months continued ſuffering, cloſed a 
life of unblemiſhed reAitude. 

« This blow fell heavy on us all, but 


moſt pariicularly on my mother, whole 
grief 
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grief was of that deep but ſilent kind which 
is ſure to undermine the conſtitution, She 
declined all buſineſs, and appeared in no 
haſte to return home. Indeed, my father's 
illneſs, travelling expences, pbyſicians' fees, 
funeral and domeſtic expences, had totally 
reduced our purſe, and I found it neceſſary 
to write for a ſupply, determined to ſettle 
my mother and ſiſter at home, and to take 
an ative part in life that might enable me 
in ſome meaſure to aſſiſt them. 

« This reſolve was, however, rendered 
fruitleſs; for, before I received an anſwer 
to my letter, I learned from the public 
prints that the bank in which our little all 
was depoſited had ſuddenly ſtopped pay- 
ment. Though almoſt diſtracted with this 
news, I carefully concealed it from my 
mother, whoſe declining health made this 
precaution neceſſary ; and I have the ſa- 
tisfaction of contemplating, that ſhe died 
without the additional pang of knowing 
ſhe left us deſtitute. Her illneſs was long, 
and conſequently involved us, as we had 
no reſource, in difficulties, all of which I 

F6 made 
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made ſhift to diſcharge by the ſale of our 
little ſuperfluities, but an arrear of thirty 
pounds due for rent, and for which, being 
contrafted ſince my father's death, the 
landlord arreſted the body of my mother. 
„„To relate what followed would be 
only recalling painful ſenſations: ſuffice it, 
our excellent parent was laid by her faith- 
ful partner—Marian placed in the houſe 
of Mrs. Moſely, of whom I had an ex- 
cellent character and myſelf taken to the 
tuation from which your generoſity re- 
deemed me,” concluded Albert, bowing to 
Mrs, Stanhope. 
« Mrs. Moſely is truly worthy the cha- 
racter you heard of her,” ſaid Marian; 
«and I muſt do her the juſtice to declare, 
that though my poor endeavours were a 
very ſmall acknowledgment for the trouble 
I was to her, yet it was with the utmoſt dif- 
ficulty ſhe would conſent to my leaving her.” 
« But your-houſe in Strathnavern, is that 
yet let?” ſaid Mrs. Stanhope. 
« No, Madam. But I ſhould not have 
omitted informing you, that it is entailed; | 
a I can- 
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cannot therefore diſpoſe of it :—and as 
for the furniture, though Marian has fre- 


quently preſſed it, I have hitherto declined 
it; for, in the firſt place, though of no great 


value, there is ſcarcely a particle that I do 
not almoſt hold ſacred ; and in the next, in 


caſe of the worſt it will always afford her 


an aſylum. To confeſs the truth, I be- 
lieve it is as eſtimable to her as to myſelf, 


and that nothing but liberating me could 
have given riſe to ſuch an idea. I had 


alſo another reaſon to ſtrengthen my re- 
ſuſal. The bank-in which our ſmall fortune 


was placed will be able in a few months, I. 
have learned from reſpeQable authority, to 
re-eſtabliſh its credit; when I meant not 


only to have diſcharged the debt, but al- 


lowed intereſt for the money—which, as 
my creditor is rich, would equally have 
anſwered his purpoſe as if he had been 


immediately paid.” 
Mrs. Stanhope made no comment on 


Albert's ſtory, yet was much pleaſed with 


the frankneſs of his relation; - and Albert 


with Marian ſoon after left the party, the 
latter 
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latter being to take up her reſidence en- 
tirely wich Mrs. Stanhope on the enſuing 
day. | 

Gertrude returned home in Mrs. Stan. 
Hope's carriage, accompanied by her bro. 
ther; which point being favourable to her 
wiſhes, ſhe ſaid, © What is the reaſon, my 
dear Frederic, I ſo ſeldom ſee you? I 
know not when before I have met with 
you alone; Mr, Berners and you are per- 
petually engaged.” 

Frederic pleaded ſome particular bu- 
ſineſs of which he did not wiſh his mother 
informed. This, though it in ſome meaſure 
excuſed him, was by no means ſatisfactory 
in reſpe& to Berners, who, unlike every 
lover ſhe had read of, neither privately 
flid a letter into her hand, bribed her maid 
to give her one, nor yet ſought an opportu- 
nity to ſee her. 

Frederic, after wiſhing her a dd night, 
called in Berners' apartment ho, though 
ſomewhat recovered from his paroxyſm of 
paſſion, ſtill vowed revenge, declaring that 


neither the temper nor cowardice of Albert 
ſhould 
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ſhould ſave him, as he was determined to 
affront him publicly, and, if he would not 
fight, to kick him. 

Frederic's reply was conciliatory. Kick- 
ing Albert did not appear to him quite 
ſo ealy a taſk. His anſwer, however, 
ſerved only to increaſe the acrimony of 
Berners, until the youth, who began to feel 
the humiliation of acting in concert with a 
bad man, declared, that as the quarrel was 
entirely incurred on his account, whatever 
were his reſolves, he ſhould think himſelf 
bound in honour to ſecond them. 

Frederic then retired to his own apart- 
ment, depreſſed in mind, and humiliated in 
bis own eyes. There was ſomething in 
Albert's behaviour that demanded his 
eſteem, and which he would have been 
happy to offer, had not his friendſhip to 
Berners prevented it, and obliged him to 
decline all intercourſe with a man on 
whom he felt his happinels muſt greatly de- 
pend, for he could not reſolve to relinquiſh 
Marian, 
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CHAPTER XV. 


X LOVER DISGRACED IN THE PRESENCE 
OF HIS MISTRESS. 


BERNERS-had, as before obſerved, ap- 
plied toa Jew broker, who, after a number 
of preliminaries to ſecure himſelf from the 
law, agreed to advance the ſum of five 
thouſand pounds at lawful intereſt, on a bond 
for ſix thouſand, payable when Frederic 
ſhould complete his twenty-firſt year; 
Theſe terms ſtaggered even the youth 
and unguarded temper of Frederic; but 
Berners ſo ſtrongly repreſented the neceſ- 
ſity, that he ſpeedily conſented, and the 
bond was filled up and the money ad- 


vanced, 
Reſiding 
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Reſiding at his mother's now for the 
firſt time began to appear a reſtraint on 
Frederic, though it had long been irkſome 


to Berners, as he was at leaſt obliged to 


obſerve early hours. Had Frederic been 
alone, this inconvenience had perhaps never 


been felt; yet in company with Berners 
there was uſually ſome pleaſurable purſuit, . 


and he never failed to incur a laugh of ri- 


dicule at his fears of offending his mother 
or aunt;. It was therefore after ſome con- 
ſideration ſettled between them, that Fre- 
deric ſhould pretend a diſlike to ſleeping 
in the buſtle of London, and take a lodg- 
ing at a ſhort diſtance. Berners had yet 
another- motive; he almoſt deſpaired of 
Frederic's ſucceſs. with Marian, and had 
no doubt but that if he had opportunity to 
lead him into the diſſipation of the town 


ſhe would ſoon be forgotten. 

Frederic immediately informed his mo- 
ther of the agreed arrangement; and 
as that lady was not gifted with much 
reflection or prudence, ſhe readily gave 
credit. to what. was advanced, and par- 

ticularly. 
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ticularly as no demand was made for a 
larger allowance. Another reaſon perhaps 
for her acquieſcence was, that, even yet a 
ſlave to vanity and love of admiration, a 
grown ſon, who was a perpetual ſpy: on her 
actions, was by no means deſirable, and the 
time was now arrived when ſhe could ap- 
pear in the world with eclat. 

This point ſettled, Berners was not Jong 
in finding apartments, which he engaged 
at Knightſbridge, in the houſe of a widow, 
whoſe whole ſupport depended on thoſe 
flender means. Thus ſuited, the young 
gentlemen loſt no time in taking poſſeſſion 
of their new habitation; Mrs. Stanhope 
and even Gertrude being ignorant of the 
alteration until the enſuing day. 

Frederic and Berners were ſo elated 
with the poſſeſſion of ſo large a ſum, that for 
a ſhort time it almoſt overpowered every 
other conſideration. With Berners parti- 
cularly, the tide of pleaſure and unre- 
ſtrained gratification totally, obliterated all 
thoughts of Gertrude, and even protracted 
the deſire of vengeance againſt Albert. 

Frederic, 
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Frederic, reſolved to baniſh the thought of 
Marian, gave equally into libertiniſm. 
Being uncontrolled maſter of his attions 
was new and flattering to his youth ; but 
vicious rather from example and precept, 
than conſtitution and inclination, his er- 
rors wanted the zeſt that redoubled thoſe 
of Berners; and ſurrounded by all the 
luxuries of the table, his ſpirits inflamed 
with wine, and intoxicated with all the faſ- 
cinating allurements that can be purchaſed 
from the unhappy votaries of ſhame, his 
heart at ſome moments recoiled, and the 
{imple graces of Marian ſtole on his mind, 
diſguſted him with riot, and made him ſigh 
for calmer pleaſures.—Berners was, on the 
contrary, conſtitutionally a libertine, and 
had neither morals nor religion ſufficient to 
endeavour to reſtrain his paſſions. At col- 
lege he had given into every debauchery 
which his father's contracted income could 
purchaſe, and had conſiderably involved 
him in debt; yet he was ſtill a ſtranger to ' 
the ſharping arts of the gamblers of the 
metropolis, who ſeeing two young men ap- 

parently 
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parently poſſeſſed of large fortunes, ruſhing 
into every ſpecies of expence and riot, de- 
termined to come in for their ſhare of the 
prey, and, finding Berners more eaſy of 
acceſs than Frederic, ſpared no pains to 
commence an acquaintance, which was ef. 
fected without difficulty. 

Marian in the interim had taken up her 
refidence with Mrs. Stanhope, and made 
daily progreſs in her eſteem ; her ſerious 
hours had now an agrecable converſable 
friend, and her cheerful ones a rational 
companion, whoſe lively temper made them 
paſs inſenſibly. The removal of Frederic, 
and at an early age left almoſt to himſelf, 
gave Mrs, Stanhope conſiderable uneaſi- 
neſs, and with her uſual freedom ſhe re- 
monſtrated- to her ſiſter ;—but ſhe merely 
replied, that five hundred pounds yearly 
was ſurely a ſufficient- allowance, and that 
he had long thought himſelf too wile to 
need the guidance of a mother. 

Mrs. Stanhope then informed: Mrs. St. 
Auſtyn that ſhe had engaged Miſs Mont- 
gomery to live with her; but, finding the 

h ſubject 
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ſubject vexatious, changed it, ſaying ſhe 
ſhould ſpeedily leave London, as it by no 
means agreed with her, and hoped her 
ſiſter and Gertrude would accompany her. 
Mrs, St. Auſtyn excuſed herſelf and daugh- 
ter for the preſent, and Mrs. Stanhope 
with Gertrude ſoon after returned home; 
where leaving her niece with Marian, ſhe 
reſolved to proceed into the city, and con- 
ſult a banker of her acquaintance reſpect- 
ing her intention of placing Albert. 

Juſt before her departure, Gertrude ob- 
ſerving it was a fine morning, her aunt re- 
plied, “ If you choole a walk, do not let 
my abſence prevent it; the ſervant will 
attend you.”? 

Gertrude and Marian decided for the 
Park, but at Spring Gardens met ſome 
obſtruction from a crowd that had formed 
there; and they were on the point of re- 
turning, when Albert, who was going to 
pay a morning viſit to his filter, chanced 
to meet them, and offered to conduct them 
through the paſſage, His protection was 
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immediately accepted, each taking an arm, 
They had but juſt reached the Mall, and 
Albert was on the point of bidding them a 
good morning, when an exclamation of 
mingled pleaſure and ſurpriſe from Ger. 
trude attracted the attention of both—and 
looking forward they ſaw Berners advan- 
cing towards them. His notice equally at. 
trated by the voice of Gertrude, and his 
pride ſtung even to madneſs on ſeeing 
Albert ſo familiar—ruſhing forward un- 
mindful of every other object, he deter- 
mined to give an affront that could not be 
brooked, and, coming cloſe to Albert, ſaid 
aloud, Deſpicable poltroon, if you will 
not exert the ſpirit of a man, I vill expoſe 
you wherever we meet.” Albert, who 
had releaſed his arms, and ſtepped before 
the ladies while Berners was ſpeaking, 
took no time for reflection, but ſeizing 
him by the collar ſhook him violently, and, 
throwing him from him, replied, & Herd 
with your fellows, nor dare obſtrutt my 


paſſage. Whenever you do, I will correct 
you 
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you thus, unleſs I chance to have a cane 


in my hand, which I may ule to more ad- 


vantage.“ 
Gertrude ſcreamed aloud while Marian, 


pale, trembling, and filent, dropped on a 
bench, unable to ſupport herſelf. 


The ſhake and ſubſequent fall that Ber- 


ners had received for a moment prevented 
articulation. Albert's form, though ex- 
quiſitely proportioned, had not the appear- 
ance of ſuch athletic ſtrength as he had 
ſhewn; and though Berners would wil- 
lingly have ſtaked life to life, in the mo- 
dern manner, yet he had no ſtomach to 
again feel the power of his antagoniſt's arm. 

Albert, turning, ſaid to Miſs St. Auſtyn, 
Pardon, Madam, this diſagreeable intru- 
fon. I ſought it not; but ſome provocations 


are too ſtrong for human patience, how-: 


ever inſignificant the objet.” 

The utmoſt diſpleaſure marked Ger- 
trude's features, and, ſeating herſelf by Ma- 
rian, fhe remained ſilent. 

At that moment Frederic, who had ap- 
pointed to meet Berners in the Park, ap- 

proached, 
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proached, and, ſeeing a confuſion, drew near 
to inquire the cauſe, when to his no ſmall 
mortification he found from what party the 
diſpute had ariſen. Touching his hat ſlightly 
to Marian, he immediately joined Berners, 
and taking his arm aſked an explanation. 

Marian in the mean time, ſomewhat re. 
covered from her fears, propoſed to Ger. 
trude to retire—an offer ſhe inſtantly ac. 
cepted, leſt the diſpute, though ſhe knew 
not on what account, ſhould be renewed, 
But entirely diſpleaſed with Albert, and 
vexed that ſhe had no opportunity of 
ſpeaking with Berners, ſhe ſullenly took 
the arm of Marian, Albert walking flowly 
by their fide, wiſhing them good morning 
when they reached Mrs. Stanhope's. 

Mrs. Stanhope had been diſappointed in 
meeting with her friend at home, and in 
conſequence had directly returned. The 
ſurpriſe and concern of both Marian and 
Gertrude vere ſtill ſufficiently viſible to at- 
tract her notice, and ſne immediately aſked 
the cauſe. Gertrude was ſilent; for, though 
her heart pleaded entirely in favour of 

Berners, 
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Berners, yet, as he gave the firſt inſult, ſhe 
knew not how to exculpate him to her 
aunt, 

Marian was likewiſe ſilent for a moment; 
but finding the explanation muſt come from 
herſelf, and unable to bear that her brother 
ſhould ſuffer in the opinion either of Mrs. 
Stanhope or Gertrude, ſhe replied, without 
mentioning Mr. St. Auſtyn, that Mr. Ber- 
ners, ſhe knew not by what means, had dil. 
covered her former reſidence, and called 
there ſome time before, when he had in- 


lulted her in a manner which obliged her 


to have recourle to her brother, who had 
in conſequence treated him in a very hu- 
miliating manner. 

Gertrude was aſtoniſhed, As Marian 
{poke, ſhe judged the affront was from him- 
elf; and her love and pride at once wounded, 
ſhe made no reply, being aſhamed to quel- 
tion, however anxious her curioſity was to 
be ſatisfied. 

Mrs. Stanhope, who felt no ſuch re- 
ſtraint, for a moment looked aſtoniſhed ; 
but inquired firſt, where they had met Al- 
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bert, and an account of what followed; al! 
of which being anſwered, ſhe added,“ And 
when, Miſs Montgomery, did you firſt be. 
come acquainted with Berners?“ 

« I never, Madam,” returned Marian, 
« ſaw him, but in your preſence, until to. 
day, except when he had the inſolence to 
call at Mrs. Moſely's, which was on the 
afternoon your generoſity enabled me to 
releaſe Albert.“ 

Mrs. Stanhope pauſed. A ſuſpicion of 
ſomething like the truth glanced on her 
mind, but, ſuppreſſing her curioſity, the re- 
plied, © Tis a filly buſineſs; I never had 
an extraordinary optnion of Berners, but 
will talk further on this ſubje& with your 
brother.“ | 

The day was paſſed as uſual; but to Ger- 
trude it was the moſt painful one ſhe had 
ever experienced, and under pretence ol 
fatigue and head-ach ſhe retired at an 
early hour. 

On Gertrude's departure, Mrs. Stan- 
hope renewed the converſation of the 


morning; and Marian, at once actuated by 
3 gratitude 


gratitude to her protectreſs, affection to 
her brother, and deteſtation of Berners, dil. 
cloſed the whole ſoftening however the 
part that Frederic had in the affair, by ſay- 
ing that ſhe had no doubt, from his beha- 
viour to her brother, that he was entirely 
aſhamed of the buſineſs, and in all proba- 
bility had never taken ſuch a ſtep had he not 
been counſelled and ſupported by Berners. 
Mrs. Stanhope was grieved ſhe had flat- 
tered herſelf Frederic poſſeſſed a diſpo- 
ſition congenial to her wiſhes, and men- 
tally congratulated herſelf that a ſtep ſhe 
had determined on had not taken place, 
viz. doubling his allowance, which ſhe now 
truly regarded as only increaling his means 
of diſſipation. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


A LETTER— DEPARTURE FOR THE 
COUNTAY, 


F REDERTC had no doubt but the con- 
teſt between Albert and Berners had ren- 
dered a full explanation neceſſary, and that 
conſequently Mrs. Stanhope was appriſed 
of the whole. This idea had kept him 
abſent from that lady ſome days, and might 
much longer, had he not received a letter 
from her deſiring him to call on the enſu- 
ing morning. 

Unwilling to go, yet not able to fabri- 
cate any plauſible excuſe, he was obliged 
to attend—Berners ridiculing the idea of 
his being afraid of the fermonizing of his 


aunt. 
The 
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The diſcourſe between Mrs. Stanhope 
and her nephew was long and ſevere; ſhe 
ſpoke of what had paſſed in the ſtrongeſt 
and moſt repugnant terms. Frederic ac- 
knowledged his error, but in vain endea- 
voured to exculpate Berners, again{t whom 
ſhe was highly enraged—finally declaring, 
that ſhe inſiſted on her nephew's totally 
declining his acquaintance, .or ſupprelling 
his viſits at her houfe—demanding his im- 
mediate reſolution on the ſubjett. . 

Frederic, though he felt his error, felt-. 
alſo his independance, and, determined to- 
ſhake off what Berners called meannels- 
and ſlavery, at once replied, that though - 
he ſhould be extremely grieved to relin- - 
quiſh the honour-ſhe permitted him, yet he 
was not young enough to have his aC- 
quaintance ſelected according to the whims 
of her new favourite. To Miſs Montgo- 
mery he owed every conceſſion; but none 
to her brother, who had, he ſaid, repaid. 
the affront with tenfold inſult. 

© In my opinion he did well, Sir,” re- 
turned Mrs, Stanhope ; © but enough has 
G 3 | been 
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been ſaid on an unpleaſant ſubject. Our 
acquaintance ceaſes here, I wiſh you a 
good day.“ | 
So ſaying fhe quitted the apartment, 
leaving Frederic to return home over- 
whelmed with vexation ; for in ſpite of the 
tenets of Berners he could not avoid re- 
ſpecting his aunt, and he had alſo now en- 
tirely loſt the opportunity of ſeeing Marian. 
Mrs, Stanhope, whoſe only incentive to 
remain in town was Frederic and Ger- 
trude, now ferioufly diſpleaſed with the 
firſt, and finding Mrs. St. Auſtyn's plea- 
ſurable ſcheme would almoſt entirely take 
up the time of the latter, determined to 
haſten to the country ; therefore, appoint- 
ing a day for Albert to accompany her, ſhe 
introduced him to her banker as a young 
friend whole intereſt ſhe wiſhed to pro- 
mote, and for whoſe probity ſhe would be 


reſponſible, entreating him to make in- 


quiry for a ſituation in ſome mercantile 
line. 
The banker, who well knew the value of 


Mrs, Stanhope's recommendation, replied, 
that 


that he had no doubt of being ſoon able to- 
place the young gentleman agreeably to 
his wiſhes; that in the mean time the ſitua- 
tion of his ſecond clerk was vacant, if he 
choſe to accept it, and that he ſhould be 
happy to have him as an inmate in his houſe. 

Albert immediately acquieſced, and the 
agreement was concluded, that he ſhould 
enter on his new employment the enſuing 
day. Mrs. Stanhope then returned home, 
while Albert called at Mrs. Moſely's to 
dreſs, being engaged to dine with his ſiſter, 
and her friend, for the laſt time before they, 
left London, 5 

The ladies had but juſt entered the draw- 
ing- room previous to their going down to 
dinner, when Albert joined them, his fea, 
tures animated with a double portion of 
his uſual cheerfulneſs. * Indeed, my young 
friend,” ſaid Mrs. Stanhope, * I ſhould 
judge, if I had any ſkill in phyſiognomy, 
that you had met with ſomething more 
than commonly pleaſing.” 

„May your ſkill neyer be more falla- 
cious than at preſent, Madam !” returned 
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Albert, © In the firſt place, I own that [ 
am delighted at my ſucceſs of this morn- 
ing, as I ſhall no longer be ſo heavy a bur- 
then on your generoſity, In the next, if you 
wil! condeſcend to read that letter, which 
have juſt received, you will allow that 
this is one of my fortunate days,” Mrs. 
Stanhope took the letter, and read aloud 
as follows : 


* DEAR SIR, Melneſs. 

I have the ſatisfaction to inform you 
that I have received an application this 
day for your houſe and land, from an attor- 
ney at Aberdeen named Macleod, a man 
of great credit and probity, who wiſhes to 
engage it for a friend of his for three years. 
I know you would rather have choſen a 
yearly tenant; but I judged that it would be 
the height of imprudence, as you do not 
think of returning immediately, to negle& 
this opportunity, as he not only agrees to 
pay the demanded rent of forty pounds, but | 
alſo to make any reaſonable allowance for 


the furniture. I have therefore deſired my 
. wile 
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wife to remove the articles reſpetting 
which ſhe thought you moſt particular, 
and thoſe we ſhall preſerve with care until 
we have the pleaſure of ſeeing you, and 
have returned an anſwer accepting the 
offer of Mr, Macleod, which I hope 
will likewiſe meet your approbation. I am, 
with reſpeAs to Miſs Montgomery, Sir, 
«Your obliged humble ſervant, - 
© ALE x. HOME.“ 


6 I congratulate you on this buſineſs,” 
{aid Mrs. Stanhope, “ ſince it appears to give 
you ſo much ſatisfaction; and as we are 
alone, give me leave topreſent you an order 
on your new employer for thirty pounds: 
you may want money before any be- 
comes due either from him or for the rent 
of your houſe,” 

Albert's refuſal was at once in the ſtrong- 
eſt yet moſt grateful terms; but finding 
Mrs. Stanhope diſpleaſed at his obſtinacy, 
and receiving her word to be repaid from 
his firſt account, he was at * obliged 


to acquieſce. 
G5 - 
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After dinner, purpoſely to give the bro- 
ther and ſiſter an opportunity for a private 
conference, ſhe pretended buſineſs with 
Mrs. St. Auſtyn, whom fhe found ſur- 
rounded with company, and, after paſſing 
what to her appeared a very tedious two 
hours, returned home—firſt telling her ſiſter 
that ſhe ſhould on the morrow call and 
bid her farewell, as ſhe propoſed ſetting 
out the next day for Dorſetſhire. 

Albert and his fiſter had paſſed their 
time more ſatisfactorily. She had again 
wreſted from him a promiſe not to meet 
Berners; and he had renewed his affec- 
tionate cautions reſpefting Mr. St. Auf- 
tyn—inſiſting that, if any future offer, of 
whatever kind, was made, ſhe ſhould dif- 
cloſe it to Mrs. Stanhope, as otherwiſe it 
would be the height of imprudence as well 
as ingratitude. Marian made no difficulty 
in giving this promiſe; and on Mrs. Stan- 
hope's return taking a reſped ful leave of 
that lady, and an affectionate one of his 
filter, he bade them farewell. 

Early the next morning Mrs, Stan- 

hope 
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hope called to bid her ſiſter adieu, and 
with the utmoſt difficulty could refrain 
telling her how ill the dreſs and airs of 
eighteen fat upon forty-five; but more 
materially intereſted about Frederic, ſhe 
conjured her in the ſtrongeſt terms, if poſ- 
ſible, to ſeparate him from Berners, who 
ſhe was convinced was a bad man, and 
countenanced him in error, though ſhe did 
not enter into the diſcovery that ſhe had 
lately made. She then deſired that Ger- 
trude might ſpeedily be permitted to viſit 
her, and received her ſiſter's acquieſcence 
to both requeſts ; though in all probability 
ſhe ſcarcely thought of them any more, 
being too much devoted to pleaſure to 
concern herſelf about the morals or happi- 


neſs of her children. 
The following morning Albert entered 


on his new employment, and Mrs, Stan- 
hope with Marian left London, 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


THE CREDULITY OF LOVERS—GO00D 
ADVICE THROWN AWAY. | 


Mzs. St. Auſtyn's whole time was now 
devoted to pleaſure; but though her in- 
clination led to purſuits of that nature, her 
conſtitution had too long been accuſtomed 
to the regularity of a country life to bear 
the innovation, and her health, though al- 
moſt imperceptibly, began to decline. Fre- 
deric and Berners were not frequently of. 
Mrs. St. Auſtyn's parties, and near a fort- 
night had elapſed before any opportunity 
offered ſor Gertrude to ſpeak to Berners 
unnoticed, and even then ſurrounded with 


company in the drawing- room. Berners 
had 
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had remarked, that ſhe had for ſome time 
treated him diſtantly ; and his pride more 
than love wounded, he attributed the 
change to Albert, and as. the moment of- 
fered did not fail to expreſs his ſuſpicions. 
Gertrude retorted on Marian; and in con- 
ſequence an explanation took place, in 
which the artful Berners exculpated him- 
ſelf ſatisfactorily to her inexperience. 
That he had called on Marian he owned, 
but from the moſt generous motives, andem- 
ployed by her brother, who hearing ſhe was 
unhappily ſituated, had ſent to offer her aſſiſt- 
ance; but that either from pride, or ſome 
ſiniſter motive to injure both Frederic and 
him with Mrs. Stanhope, the brother and 
ſiſter had not only treated him with the 
utmoſt inſolence, but invented falſehoods to 
{trengthen the deception, Gertrude had 
neither opportunity to inveſtigate the truth 
of this ſtory, nor yet experience ſufficient 
to lee at once its fallacy. Accuſtomed from 
her childhood to love and think well of 
Berners, ſhe could not ſuddenly change 
her opinion; yet when alone ſhe was ſtag- 

gered. 
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gered. Short as their acquaintance had 
been, ſhe loved Marian; and though her 
brother was not adapted to her taſte, yet ſhe 
could not but allow that he was an accom- 
pliſned man. Berners had alſo accuſed 
him of cowardice, but that ſhe felt ſome 
inclination to diſpute: —but for pride, that 
ſhe readily allowed, for never had ſhe ſeen 
any ſo ſtrongly marked as that in bis beha- 
viour to Berners in the Park. 

Frederic and Berners remained at Knightſ- 
bridge; and though they frequently paſſed 
the greater part of the night at play, yet 
the former, ſtill diſſatisfied with himſelf, 
uſually roſe early, and in a penſive walk 
gave to reflection an hour which he could 
not ſpare from the purſuits of the day. In 
one of theſe excurſions, after much deli- 
beration, he determined to apply to Albert 
reſpecting Marian, and unknown to Ber— 
ners, whom he no longer wiſhed to conſult 
on chat ſubject, as he dreaded his further 
interference, leſt the quarrel ſhould be 
revived. | 

Early therefore the enſuing day he 

| walked 
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walked to Mrs. Moſely's, and, inquiring, 
found that Albert had changed his reſt- 
dence ; and having received his addreſs, 
waited on him at his new habitation. 

Albert received him with cold civility, 
and requeſted his commands. Frederic 
for a moment heſitated, but at length ſaid, 
& | have already, Mr. Montgomery, ex- 
preſſed my ſorrow for what is paſſed. Your 
filter is neceſſary to my happineſs, and, 
could I hope your countenance, would, I 
flatter myſelf, not reject my fuit. In a 
few months I ſhall be of age, and then 
propoſe to make her mine by the moſt in- 
diſſoluble ties. This unhappy buſineſs has 
eſtranged me from Mrs. Stanhope; I there- 
fore am prevented making thoſe propoſals 
which would with more propriety be offered 
to herſelf,” 

In my ſiſter's name I thank you,” an- 
ſwered Albert; “but I am convinced ſhe is 
in no haſte to change her ſituation. The 
acquaintance you have with each other 1s 
too recent for either to form any deter- 
mined opinion, whether your tempers or 
characters 
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charatters would ſuit, and which I myfelf 
am inclined to doubt. Marian's educa. . 
tion has given her a taſte for retired do. 
meſtic life; yours, I fancy, the contrary, 
In the next place, the ſhall teal into no 
family : ſhe 1s dependent on yours, and 
your firſt necefſary preliminary would be 
to conſult them. Believe me, Mr. St. 
Auſtyn, this paſſion is merely the efferveſ- 
cence of youth, and which a ſhort time and 
other objects will baniſh from your me- 
mory; for love, mere love, unſupported 
by reaſon and undignified by friend(hip, 
is but a malady, and eafily cured. In your 
caſe both are wanting. Your reaſon can- 
not applaud what you propoſe, becaule ! 
preſume you hold it neceſſary to conceal 
it from your family. In the next, have 
you not given a proof that ſhe did not pol- 
{eſs either your eſteem or friendſhip ? for 
when did thoſe ſentiments wound their 
object, or redouble the ſtab of adverſity by 
unmerited inſult ? Sudden reſolves are ſel- 
dom wiſe or fortunate : refle&, therefore, 


on this buſineſs, and I am convinced you 
| will 
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will nter applaud me for the anſwer I 
have given.“ | 

« Though I undoubtedly have erred,” 
returned Frederic, at once humiliated and. 
vexed to be refuſed, © it is no proof that I 
wanted eſteem for Miſs Montgomery ; and 
my reaſon revolted at the ſtep, e F 
adopted it.“ 

I truly believe,” replied Albert in a 
more friendly accent,“ by your behaviour 
to me when I called on you, and alſo by 
your preſent conduct, that you are rather 
miſled than naturally depraved. If fo, why 
not make one noble effort, ſhake off the 
trammels of vice, and boldly dare be vir- 
tuous 9?? 

« Your reprehenfion is free and ſevere,” 
anſwered Frederic with ſome haughtineſs, 
and diſtant from the ſubject on which I 
came.“ 

That I regard as already anſwered,” 
replied Albert. For my cenſure, I confeſs 
it free, but rather friendly than ſevere, and 
as ſuch I could wiſh you to receive it ; for, 
notwithſtanding what has paſſed, I cannot 


forget 
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forget that you are the nephew of my he- 
nefactreſs, and could with that you may 
not only inherit her wealth, but her vir. 
tues.“ 

« I can ſpare your advice, as you refuſe 
your concurrence in what is ſo very ne- 
ceſlary to my happineſs,” ſaid Frederic. 

« My concurrence 1s only a ſecondary. 
buſinefs,”” returned Albert. The friend- 
ſhip of Marian, and the approbation of 
your family, are, as I before obſerved, the 
firſt ſteps to be conſidered.“ 

Frederic, finding by the cool 333 
manner of Albert that he had nothing to 
expect from him, with ſome diſpleaſure 
bade him good morning, and returned, 
home, where he found Berners waiting to 
engage him for a party in the evening. 


CHAPTER 


ALBERT. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


* 


A MARRIAGE DECLINED—A CONVERs 
it SATION, 


Ms. Stanhope with Marian had not 
been at the Vale more than a month, when 
the latter received by the ſame poſt two 
letters, one from her brother, the other 
from Frederic. The firſt ſimply informed 
her of what had paſſed between Mr. St. 
Auſtyn and himſelf, deſiring her to re- 
late the whole to Mrs. Stanhope. The 
lecond contained, amidſt many expreſ- 
ſions of contrition, an offer of his hand, 
lamenting the diſtance with which her bro- 
ther had treated him, and concluding by 
informing her, that his fortune enabled 
bh him 
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him to marry when of age, without the in- 
terference of any one—declaring an unal. 
terable affection, and entreating a gentle 
anſwer. | 

Marian was eonfuſed at the receipt of the 
tetters, and for ſome time could not aſſume 
courage to obey her brother in diſcloſing 


the contents to Mrs. Stanhope. The graces 


of Frederic's perſon,. the gentleneſs of his 
manners, and the reſpett with which he 
had treated herthe evening he ſaw her at his 
aunt's, had in ſome meaſure intereſted her 
in his favour; but Berners' offer had de- 
ſtroyed the illuſion, and the dawnings of 
eſteem were ſtifled by diſdain and offended 
virtue. His letter however beſpoke con- 
trition, and, though it could not replace 
him in her eſteem, at leaſt ſoftened the acri- 
mony of her reſentment. At length, ſum- 
moning her utmoſt courage, ſhe entered 


Mrs. Stanhope's apartment; and laying. 
both before her, ſhe ſaid, „Permit me, 
Madam, to retire while you peruſe theſe 
letters; I wiſh to write to my. brother, and 


will take this opportunity.” 


M TS. 
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Mrs. Stanhope acquieſced, and, reading 
the contents, was charmed with Albert's 
conduct. That of her nephew gave her far 
leſs ſatisfaction. She regarded him as a 
young man who would hazard every thing 
to gratify his wiſhes, and which failing to 
accompliſh by illicit means, he had adopted 
the haſty reſolution of marriage with a 
woman whole diſpoſition, character, and 
connettions he was almoſt unacquainted 
with, Having peruſed and reflected for 
ſome time on the letters, ſhe, by her maid, 
deſired the preſence of Marian, who imme- 
diately attended the ſummons. 

« My good girl,“ ſaid ſhe, JI am pleaſed 
with both your condutt and your brother's 
on this occaſion, But may I alk what an- 
{wer you mean to give to Frederic?“ 

« My brother has already anſwered for 
me,” returned Marian.“ Could I, Ma- 
dam, even forget the diſtance fortune has 
placed between us, I can neither forget my 
gratitude to you, nor the proofs he has 
given me of libertiniſm.” 

« You will not accept the hand of F re- 

deric 
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deric then?” ſaid Mrs. Stanhope. Never, 
Madam. I own Mr. St. Auſtyn is amiable, 
handſome, and accompliſhed, and, had 
I not known the blemiſhes of his charatter, 
might perhaps have found it difficult to re. 
fuſe being raiſed to eaſe and independence 
by a man ſo calculated to be beloved :—as 
it is, I feel no reluctance in relinquiſhing 
what I am convinced would conſtitute my 
greateſt unhappineſs. The example of my 
father and mother has imprinted ſo perfed 
an idea of matrimonial happineſs on my 
mind, that I cannot make it a ſecondary 
object. 1 am truly ſatisfied under your 
protection, and hope you will never with- 
draw it until I merit that puniſhment, 
which at leaſt I will endeavour to avoid.“ 
© My dear girl,” anſwered Mrs. Stan- 
hope, © ſo every way have I found you 
worthy my eſteem, that I confeſs a ſepa- 
ration from you, however new our acquaint- 
ance, would give me concern, unleſs it 
was to inſure your own happineſs, to which 
I would willingly contribute, but, like your- 


{elf, hold it too precious to be imprudently 
laviſhed. 
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Javiſhed. Reply, therefore, as you think 
proper. I have no doubt of the propriety 
of your conduct; would I were as well ſa- 
tisfed with that of Frederic!“ 

Marian, exclufive of what ſhe had writ- 
ten to her brother, replied alſo to Frederic, 
thanking him for his offer, but declined 
both that and farther correſpondence, with- 
out however refleQing or expreſling diſ- 
pleaſure on paſt events. 


— — 


Frederic had waited in anxious expec- 
tation for the anſwer of Marian, which 
when received cruſhed at once his hopes, 
as without being ſevere it was peremptory. 
Pride for ſome time ſuſtained his reſent- 
ment, and, reſolved to forget her, he plun- 
ged yet more deeply into diſſipation. Diſ- 
regarded as he thought himſelf by his aunt, 
and refuſed by the woman he loved, he 
conſidered Berners as his only friend, and, 
vexed that he had concealed any of the 
ſteps he had taken from him, now diſcloſed 
them openly, together with the refuſal he 
had received. 

By 
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« By my ſoul,” anſwered Berners, * tis 
all art—confounded art—the refinement 
of prudery to enhance the value of future 


favours; while, in the interim, ſhe and her 


bully-laugh at you! His inſolence I well 
remember; and though my revenge has 
been protracted, it is not forgotten, Would 
you be adviſed by me, entreat no longer; 
bear off the girl ; ſhe will then find you a 
man of ſpirit, and be glad of an excuſe for 
acting according to her own inclination,” 

Without allowing for the difficulty of 
ſuch an enterprile, I pledged my word 
never to purſue her but on honourable 
terms,“ replied Frederic. 

6 Piſh a promile to an impudent knave 
and a deſigning ſaucy jilt?— Honour has 
nothing to do in the buſineſs, returned 
Berners. 8 

If I follow your advice, I think not; 
but I gave my word, and am determined 
. to keep it.“ h 

« And marry her?” exclaimed Berners. 

« And marry her,” repeated Frederic; 
« that is, if I can perſuade her to accept 


me; 
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me; which, however, I muſt confeſs I ſee 
no probability of.“ 

One of Berners new acquaintance was at 
that moment announced, and the conver- 
ſation in conſequence ceaſed. He came to 
engage them for a party in the evening, 
which was accepted with pleaſure by Ber- 
ners, and through complaiſance by Fre- 
deric, who played rather from a fear of 
being accounted a novice than any real in- 
clination ; but as it was totally immaterial 
through what motive they played, ſo they 
loſt their money, their new friends were 
perfectly ſatisfied with them. ; 
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, s 4 Keen 
CHAPTER XIX. 
: þ © ? 1 * 47 4 —” ” Y | 4 


A - BUSTLE—DIFFERENT THOUGHTS ON 
THE SAME S$SUBJECT—A PROMISE 
KNAVISHLY DEMANDED, AND IM- 
PRUDENTLY GIVEN. 


DISORDERED with the wine he bad 
drank the preceding evening, Frederic re- 
mained at home ſome hours after his com- 
panion, and was in a very unpleaſant re- 
verie, when a loud ſhriek, accompanied by 
a noiſe like ſome one falling, ſtruck his ear 
from a lower apartment. Loſing no time 
in conjecture, he ruſhed down ſtairs, and 
opened the parlour, where he found his 
hoſteſs had ſuddenly been ſeized with a fit, 
and a young woman not apparently above 
eighteen ſupporting her. 

MS} « Oh, 


„ 
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« Oh, ſhe will die my mother will 
die!“ exclaimed ſhe: “and I have no 
one to procure her aſſiſtance. I have this 
inſtant ſent out the ſervant.” 

Frederic made no reply, but, unmindful 
of being without a hat, though it poured 
with rain, ran out, and, recollecting an 
apothecary at ſome diſtance, haſtened thi- 
ther, and ſoon returned with aſſiſtance. 

By proper applications and bleeding 
Mrs. Southern was at length ſomewhat re- 
covered, when Berners entered ; for, find- 
ing all in confuſion, the door open, and 
ſeeing his pupil in the parlour, he made no 
ſcruple to introduce himſelf. Frederic 
and the young girl were ſtill ſupporting 
Mrs. Southern, who at length ſpoke faintly. 
The ſound of her voice, though hardly ar- 
ticulate, threw her daughter into a tranſ- 
port of pleaſure. «© Oh!” exclaimed ſhe, 
my mother will be ſpared to me. If ſhe 
had not had immediate affiſtance ſhe would 
have periſhed, and to your goodneſs, Sir, 
I owe it,“ turning to Frederic, and in the 
warmth of her gratitude kiſſing his hand. 

H 2 Frederic 
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Frederic alſo expreſſed his ſatisfaction; 
and Mrs. Southern having recovered her 
recollection, and the apothecary entreating 
that the utmoſt quietneſs might be ob- 
ſerved, the gentlemen retired. 

They had hardly entered their apartment 
when Berners exclaimed, «© By my life, 
Frederic, you are a lucky fellow! Could 1 
have foreſeen this adventure, I would have 
ſtaid at home, and at leaſt had an equal 
chance with you.“ 

.< I do not perfeRly comprehend you,” 
replied Frederic, © I own it is lucky that 
the poor woman is recovered, but would 
willingly have transferred the whole merit, 
if any, to you; for it has alarmed and agi- 
tated me ſo much, that I ſhall not recover 
it all day.” 

© It has agitated me ſo much,” ſaid Ber- 
ners, * that I ſhall perhaps not recover it 
this month.“ 

« Surely, Berners, you cannot be ſo un- 
feeling as to turn the ſituation of the 2 
woman into a jeſt?“ 


« Nay, tis paſt all Jett returned 1 
ners; 
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ners; © tis ſober, ſerious ſadneſs. The 
illneſs of the old woman was certainly 
alarming ; but it was the young one that 
peculiarly intereſted me. Did you ever 
ſee ſo bewitching a creature?“ 

« Really I can hardly ſay—I paid little 
attention—my cares were all for the mo- 
ther.“ 

« Oh, thou ſtoic!” exclaimed Berners 
laughing. © Had I felt the preſſure of her 
lips as you did, I ſhould have forgotten all 
prudence, and caught her in my arms. 
Surely you have no more ſoul than a ſtock 
fiſn.“ 

« What, the galiberacs: ppiloſopher in 
love ?”” returned Frederic. * The fabric of 
years deſtroyed in an inſtant ?—His fa- 
vourite tenets put to flight? For, doubt- 


leſs he 2 now found a female capable of 
all 


© That her . was before her,“ in- 
terrupted Berners: * nor do I bargain for 
more. To confeſs the truth, I never, in 
lo ſhort a ſpace, felt ſo intereſted for a girl 
before ;—but [ am neither. mad enough to 
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retract my tenets nor commit matrimony,” 
faid he fatirically. “ I am neither young 
enough nor quite old enough for ſuch folly. 
To be ſure, if I could perſuade her to 
think like a rational creature on ſome par. 
ticular ſubjeQts, I ſhould have no objettion 
to making her my pupil; but where has 
ſhe hid herſelf, that * we never ſaw her be. 
fore“ 

« I fancy, by a word or two that paſſed 
between her and the apothecary, that ſhe 
only returned from the country laſt night,” 
ſaid Frederic. But ſurely, Berners, you 
will not attempt any gallantry with her; it 
would be a moſt unpardonable breach of 
hoſpnahity.” 
© In fuch a caſe,” replied Berners, of 
fancy you will find but few young men 
who would not commit a breach of hoſpi- 
tality, as you call it. If I loved the girl, 
and ſhe loved me in return, the obligation 
would be mutual, W injury on eicher 
gde.“ 

But how oo "would you love her?” 
ſaid Frederic. 95 


« How 
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« How long?” replied he laughing. 
What a ridiculous queſtion! and impoſ- 
fible to be anſwered, it muſt depend on ſo 
many concomitant circumſtances ;- but as 
long as reaſon would let me, ?*Tis not in 
nature for man aiways to eat the ſame food, 
gaze on the ſame proſpett, read the ſame 
book, without in time loathing; and is it 
not the ſame in love? Variety is as neceſ- 
fary in that as in any other purſuit, or 
why did Nature implant that defire in our 
conſtitutions ? Its dictates are juſt, and 1 
am determined to follow them invariably.” 

'*« By the ſame rule,” anſwered Frederic, 
you might ſay that Nature has implanted 
the wiſh of poſſeſſing your neighbour's 
wife, houſe, horſe, or purſe, and that every 
means are juſt to procure- the attainment. 
Again, for that love of variety, to you it 
may be neceſſary; but I cannot ſeriouſly 
be of that opinion, for why ſhould ſex 
alone cauſe ſo great a difference? Among 
men we do not grow weary of friendſhip, 
tor it is cemented or ſtrengthened by time. 

H 4 And 
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And why ſhould it not be equally per. 

. manent with a female? Paſſion, I can eaſily 
ſurmiſe, will not always laſt ; but may it 
not be replaced by the calmer ſentiment of 
eſteem? 

Ceaſe to admire a woman's perſon,” 
returned Berners, and ſhe is irrevocably 
your enemy; that is, if you have already 
done ſo: for inſtance, can you point out 
one that would calmly fee you bear your 
vows to another, and not think her pro- 
vince invaded? Give up then all chime- 
rical ideas, they are naturally too ſelfiſh to 
form any connection in which perſon has 
no ſhare; nor do I think there 1s a ſingle 
exception in the univerſe. See one you 
ſee all—the ſame matter, the only differ- 
ence, education. But 4-propos, to change 
the ſubject, I have ſeen your mother and 
filter : I called there this morning. Mrs. 
St. Auſtyn was not at home when I firſt 
went, but returned before my departure. 
I do not think that lady behaves to me 


with her accuſtomed friendſhip ; but there 
is 
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is no accounting for the caprices of wo- 
men: beſides, your ſiſter does not appear 
to think her health ſo. good as uſual.”* 

« am ſorry for it,“ returned Frederic 
warmly. © T feel myſelf unpardonable, 
for I have not ſeen her for above a week, 
and even then I thought ſhe did not ſeem 
well. I wiſh ſhe would go into Yorkſhire, 
or rather to Mrs. Stanhope's, for a town 
life I am convinced does not agree with 
her.“ | 
The diſcourſe concluded by Frederic 
declaring he would dine at Mrs. St. Auſ- 
tyn's, and entreating Berners to accompany 
him ; but he declined it, ſaying be would 
meet him in the evening at the coffee- 
houſe. 112 

Though Berners had merely given his 
viſit the appearance of chance, it was in 
truth not ſo; for, paſſing through St. 
James's-ſtreet, he ſaw Mrs. St. Auſtyn's 
chariot, with that lady alone; and conclud- 
ing from thence that he ſhould find Ger- 
trude unaccompanied, the whim ſeized him 
to call there. | | 
H 5 On 
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On his entrance ſhe was in tears; and 
addreſſing her with that ſoftneſs he ſo well 
could affume, he entreated to know the 
cauſe. Indeed,“ replied ſhe, © I have 
great reaſon; my mother's health is alarm. 
ingly” altered. I know ſhe is gone this 
morning to confult' ſome phyſician of great 
note—though ſhe did not fay ſo, nor yet 
take me with her, as ſhe knew it would dif. 
treſs me. The apothecary adviſed her to 
do ſo yeſterday, and mentioned the efficacy 
of the country air, which I truſt ſhe will 
have recourſe to.“ 

A fudden thought at that inſtant ſtruck 
Berners; ſhould Mrs. St. Auſtyn's malady, 
which appeared conſumptive, terminate fa- 
tally, in all probability Gertrude would be 
independent, for ſhe undoubtedly was her 
mother's favourite; in which caſe, eould 
he ſecure her, his views would be gratified. 
He therefore firſt employed all his fophiſtry 
to calm her afffiction, then turned the dil- 
courſe to his unalterable affection, and, 
throwing himſelf at her feet, entreated 
her to promiſe, in caſe the worſt of her 

fears 
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fears were realized, that ſhe would accept 
him as her protector. 

Gertrude was too little acquaimed: wig 
the world, and too. much accuſtomed to 
think well of Berners, to ſuſpett evil; but 
ſtartled at the requeſt of a promiſe, which 
ſhe concluded binding, ſhe heſitated. Yet 
why ſhould I requeſt it?” continued Ber- 
ners. © I wiſh you too well to preſs, you 
to ſhare the fortune of ſo poor a man. May: 
you be happy !—7 only will be bound by 
promiſe, though that cannot make me more 
ſecurely yours.“ So ſaying, he roſe, and, 
taking a pen from the ſtand on the table, 
wrote as follows : | 


* I pledge my ſolemn oath to marry Ger- 
trude St. Auſtyn, and, in caſe of her refuſal, 
to remain ſingle. 

* CuARLES BERNERS.“ 


There, Madam,“ ſaid he, preſenting 
the paper, deign to give that trifle a 
place in your pocket- book; it may remind 
you of a man who might otherwiſe be for- 
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gotten—one who has only love to offer; 
but had he empires, they ſhould only be 
ſhared with you.“ 

The romantic diſpoſition of Gertrude 
awakened by theſe proteſtations, and ſcorn- 
ing to be outdone in generoſity by her 
lover, ſhe gave him a ſimilar written pro. 
miſe, though without the oath, and which 
was hardly put up when Mrs. St. Auſtyn 
returned. 

Berners had ſaid to Frederic that he did 
not find his mother ſo friendly as uſual, 
and the remark was not without foun- 
dation. Though that lady had paid little 
regard to Mrs, Stanhope's remonſtrances 
at the time, yet they had fince made ſome 
impreſſion ; for the eye of high health and 
that of ſickneſs frequently conſider the 
ſame object in very different points of 
view. She complained of the negle& of 
her ſon, and even went ſo far as to ſay that 
it was the duty'of a tutor to repreſent to 
his pupils when they aQted erroneouſly, not 
to ſhare in their follies or countenance 
their diſobedience, though they might be 

adyanced 
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advanced beyond the years of childhood, 
yet not arrived at thoſe of diſcretion. Ber- 
ners returned little anſwer to this -repri- 
mand, and ſoon after took his leave, deter- 
mined not to repeat his viſit in haſte.”- 

As Mrs. St. Auſtyn had been particu- 
larly petulant fince ſhe was ill, Gertrude 
attributed her behaviour - wholly. to that 
and Frederic's neglect; and Berners was 
no ſooner gone than ſhe tenderly entreated 
her mother to tell her the phy ſician's opi- 
nion, for ſhe was certain ſhe had been to 
conſult one, TA 

He ſays, then,“ replied Mrs. St. Auſ- 
tyn peeviſhly, © that I ſhall neither get rid 
of my cough nor pain in the fide in town; 
we mult therefore prepare for the country 
immediately.” 

Heaven ſend it may relieve you !”* re- 
plied Gertrude affectionately, kiſſing her; 
*« but will you, my dear Mama, go to Mrs. 
Stanhope's, or into Vorkſhire?“ 17 1 

6 To the latter,” replied Mrs. St. Auſ- 
tyn, „I do not choole to bear the lec- 

tures 
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_ tures of my ſiſter, who predicted that my 

conſtitution would be injured by remain. 
ing a winter in town ; neither do I wiſh to 
aſſociate with that girl ſhe has choſen for 
her companion, that Miſs Montgomery, 
as I think you call her.” 

Gertrude was not diſpleaſed to hear that 
the intended journey was not into Dorſet- 
ſhire ; for though ſhe loved her aunt, and 
had felt much inclined to be attached to 
Marian, the fabricated ſtory of Berners had 
m ſome meaſure poiſoned her mind. 

*« You may write to my lifter,” ſaid 
Mrs. St. Auſtyn, “and tell her we are go- 
ing into the country ; but do not, at leaſt 
at preſent, mention my illneſs. I have no 
doubt but change of air will remove it, 
and all be well.” 

Frederic, as he had ſaid, dined wh his 
mother, who attributed his vifit to what had 
paſſed in the morning between her and 
Berners. He obſerved ſhe was much thin- 
ner- than when ſhe came to town; but 
there was company, and ſhe was perfectly 

cheerful — 
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cheerful—he therefore apprehended no 
danger. On her informing him that ſhe 
ſhould leave London in a few days, he 
promiſed to join her in Yorkſhire in the 
courſe of a month, and about eight o'clock 
left her and went to his appointment with 


Berners, 


*. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


GAMING, QUARRELLING, AND FIGHTING, 


BERNERS had dined at the coffee- 
houſe, where he had appointed to meet 
Frederic, who, when he joined him, found 
him in a private apartment deeply .en- 
gaged at play. Frederic had no inclina- 
tion to add to the party ; but at length by 
repeated perſuaſions he gave way, and took 
his place at the table. For ſome time for- 
tune appeared to favour him; but at the 
end of a ſingle hour it had ſo far changed, 
that he found himſelf a conſiderable loſer. 
Determined to redeem his loſs, he ſtaked 
more deeply, until, convinced the effort 
was vain, he declared he would play no 
more 
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more that night, © What, leave off at ten?“ 
exclaimed Berners. —“ Impoſſible ! What 
will you do with yourſelf until bed- time?“ 
The party joined Berners; but for once 
perſuaſion and ridicule were equally vain. 
Frederic was reſolved to retire, but en- 
treated he might not haſten Berners, 
though he well knew he mult feel his loſſes 
equal with his own, Berners, however, pe- 
tulantly declined it, and accompanied him. 

The gaming-room was on the firſt ſtory ; 
they therefore came down, and were paſſ- 
ing through the coffee- room to a coach 
that was walting for them, when at a table 
reading a newſpaper they diſcovered Al- 
bert, and on the other fide an elderly 
gentleman in a military dreſs employed in 
the ſame manner. 

Frederic was merely heated with wine ; 
Berners was nearly intoxicated, and, taking 
no time for deliberation, flew to the table 
where Albert was fitting, and, ſnatching up 
a glals of wine that flood before him, in 
the ſight of the whole company threw it in 
his face, ſaying, * Take that, Montgomery, 

| for 
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for I know you dare not fight.” —This af. 
front was too much for even the temper 
of Albert; for, in his haſte, overturning the 
table before him, he ruſhed on Berners, 
who, regardleſs of the unarmed ſtate of his 
enemy, drew his ſword (being dreſſed) and 
ſtood on the defenſive. This was, how. 
ever, diſregarded by the exaſperated Al- 
bert, who ſtriking aſide the ſword at the 
expence of a ſmall cut in his hand, imme. 
diately cloſed with his antagoniſt, threw 
him, wrenched the ſword, ſnapped it afun- 
der, and with the part that remained to the 
hilt ſtruck him when he roſe, in ſpite of 
reſiſtance, ſeveral ſmart blows on the back, 
exclaiming, *“ Villain, ſcoundrel, pimp, 
why wilt thou for ever put me to this trou- 
ble? —'Tis true, I will not diſgrace my- 
felf with fighting ſuch a reptile, but let 
this be a proof that I dare treat thee as thou 
deſerveſt.“ 

Berners, ſtunned, aſhamed, and confuſed, 
from the fall and diſgrace he had received, 
remained ſilent; but Frederic, exaſperated 


at the treatment of his friend, and ſoured 
with 
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with Albert for his refuſal to ſecond his 
wiſhes with his ſiſter, advanced, ſaying, 
« You go too far, Sir; if thoſe epithets 
are merited they muſt revert to me; and I 
here publicly declare you a coward if you 
refuſe me ſatisfaction.” 

Albert's paſſion was raiſed ; he accepted 
the challenge, Frederic deſiring him to fix 
his time and place; which was immediately 
done in a whiſper, and the next morning 
appointed, as Frederic declared that he 
was determed to delay it no longer. 

« You are in the right, young gentle- 
man,“ ſaid the old officer who was fitting at 
the ſame table with Albert when the affront 
was given. “ You appear to want cor- 5 
rection, and the ſooner it is beſtowed the 
better. — For this young man, I never ſaw 
him before in my life; but curſe me if I 
would not ſecond ſo brave a fellow to the 
laſt drop of my blood ! Why, your friend 
there flood no more chance with him than 
a mouſe in the claws of a cat. His fine 
bones are not uſed to ſuch rough hugs; and 
to draw his ſword too on an unarmed man, 
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he deſerves to be kicked out of all com- 
pany.” 

Frederic's anſwer was replete with paſ— 
fon ; but having no reſource, he took the 
arm of the humiliated and ſobered Berners, 
and left the coffee-room. 

The quarrel bad been ſo ſudden and un- 
expected, that all interference at the mo- 
ment was impoſſible; but, the confuſion 
ſomewhat appeaſed, the bravery of Albert 
re ſounded from all quarters, the old officer 
particularly ſaying, May I entreat your 
name, Sir? I ſhall be proud of your fur- 
ther acquaintance.” 

« Albert Montgomery, Sir.” 

* I thought that puppy called you by 
ſome ſuch name. Mr. Montgomery, you 
are an honeſt fellow, give me leave to 
drink your health.” 

Albert bowed, and a converſation en- 
ſued, in which the ſtranger was more in— 
quifitive than ſtrict politeneſs would allow; 
but there was a reſpectability about him, 
though mixed with eccentricity, that at- 
tracted the attention of Albert, ſo that be- 

fore 
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fore they ſeparated he informed him that 
the quarrel had ariſen in conſequence 
of an affront offered his ſiſter. The ſtran- 
ger commended him; and after drinking a 
bottle of wine together, as Albert roſe to 
bid him good night, he ſaid, I am an old 
ſoldier, have had the command of a regi- 
ment, and, as I have no doubt but you muſt 
meet theſe hot-brained ruffians, will wil- 
lingly accompany you.”” 

Albert accepted his offer with thanks, in- 
forming him that ſeven was the appointed 
time; then entreated his addreſs, and ſaid 
he would call on him. 

uam an early riſer,”” replied the old 
gentleman, ** and would prefer waiting on 
you. You need not fear my pundtuality.“ 

They then ſeparated, Albert giving bim 
his addreſs at the banker's, 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


—- 


———— —  — 


A MAN DISCONTENTED WITH HIMSELF 
—A SOLILOQUY=—AND A DUEL, 


FREDERIC and Berners returned to 
Knightſbridge in a hackney coach. Little 

: converſation took place by the way; for 
the firſt was ſeverely vexed and difpirited, 
and the latter completely humiliated. 

On their arrival -at home, Berners with 
ſome confuſion ſaid, «You will permit me 
to accompany you to-morrow morning ?” 

© Do not think me unkind if I decline it. 
I will write to-night to Captain Watſon, 
who I am confident will willingly attend me. 
I am grieved that ever I cauſed you ſuch 


repeated vexation, and conjure you if pol- 
2 ſible 
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fible to forget it. Your preſence would 
only add to the confuſion of the buſineſs; 
Montgomery's pride might urge you to 
ſome action that would only involve us 
further, for neither you nor I have bodily 
ſtrength to contend with him in the way he 
has adopted; and for a proper meeting, he 
has always declined until the preſent in- 
ſtance, and which he would not now have 
accepted could he have avoided it, I ſin- 
cerely think.” 

« If you don't find him a coward will I 
ſuffer annihilation,” returned Berners. 
« He knows his ſtrength, and to fools 
paſſes it for courage. In this caſe act as 
you pleaſe. I did not indeed expect a re- 
fuſal ;—but if I am not revenged, not- 
withſtanding his brutality, may T hereafter 
be branded for a ſcoundrel!“ 

Frederic 'did not appear dipoſed to 
continue the converſation ; but writing a 
note to Captain Watſon, who was among 
the moſt reſpectable acquaintances he had 
formed fince he came to town, he ſhook 

hands 
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hands with Berners, deſiring him not to 
riſe early, and retired to his apartment. 

If Frederic's thoughts had been unplea. 
ſant in company, they were doubly ſo 


when alone in the quiet of his chamber, 


where he could review his attions without 
fallacious gloſs, and weigh them before 
that unbiaſſed judge, his conſcience. Truly 
could he have ſaid with the poet, 


© Here's room for meditation e en to madneſs, 
Till the mind burſt with thinking. 


At length ſaid he mentally, ©« Happineſs ' 


in all probability was within my graſp, but 
I threw it from me. Let me for a moment 
ſuppoſe myſelf in Montgomery's place; 
ſhould I have acted as he has done? IfI 
dare anſwer that queſtion, I hope I ſhould. 
My fortune large, and in a few months in 
my own power, Marian might have been 


my wife; now, ſhe hates, ſcorns and de- 


ſpiſes me for inſulting her poverty. Would 
Berners had never interfered! then that 
abominable propoſal had not been made.— 


Yet, 
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Yet, poor ſellow,“ continued he after a 
moment's pauſe, © it, was for my happineſs 
that he took ſo. derogatory a ſtep, the ex- 
tent of his friendſhip rendering him un- 
mindful of the diſgrace. I grieve for the 
humiliation it has coſt him, and cannot 
make too much retribution. Vet to make 
amends by endeavouring to take the life 
of Montgomery!—I muſt never ſee. his 
filter more Ah, the event of to-morrow 
is immaterial to me. If I conquer, I ſhall 
only live to be deſpiſed by her I love, and 
yet more by myſelf, If he ſucceed, what 
loſs ſhall |. be to mankind ? Who will 
miſs. me? No one. A ſcene of folly. will 
be cloſed, and 1 ſhall ſoon. W be 
forgotten.“ Wen 1; 

At length he went to his deſk and vrote 
two letters, one to his aunt, and another to 
Marian, incloſing the latter in Mrs, Stan- 
hope's; then, ſomewhat more compoled, 
he undreſſed and went to bed. 

NN 

N allo had returned home vexed 
and diſpirited. He certainly « did not fear 
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the meeting with Frederic; but his obli- 
gations to Mrs. Stanhope, afted as a re- 
ſtraint, and made him deplore the neceſſity 
he was under: yet, determined to baniſh 
uneaſy refleAions, he haſtened to reſt. 

In the morning he had recovered his 
uſual compoſure, and was prepared and 
cheerful when the old gentleman was an- 
nounced. Thanking him for his punQu- 
ality, for it was ſcarcely half paſt ſix, they 
departed for the appointment, which was 
in a field adjoining Primroſe Hill, little 
_ diſcourſe taking place by the way. They 
had not been many minutes there when 
Frederic and his friend Captain Watſon 
Joined them. * In the hurry of laſt night,” 
faid Frederic with ſome confuſion, “ though 
this appointment was made, no mention 
was made of weapons; I am however pro- 
vided, and you may take your choice,” pro- 
ducing a ſword and a pair of piſtols. 

4 have only my ſword,” replied Albert 
careleſsly, taking it from under his coat; 
«T had no piſtols, and did not think i it worth 


while to purchaſe any for ſuch an occa- 
ſion. 
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ſion. Beſides, from my boyiſh days, I have 
been accuſtomed to ſhoot at a mark; we 
therefore, perhaps, ſhould not be on equal 
terms.“ TN 

The careleſſneſs of Albert's manner Fre- 
deric conſtrued into inſult, and anger for a 
time overpowered the compunttion he was 
inclined to feel ; and exaſperated at what 
he regarded as a mere bravado, he pergzup- 
torily infiſted on his taking one of hg iK. 
tols; which at length was complied wich, 
though with apparent reluQtance. 

The ground being meaſured, Frederic 
appeared to wait for Albert, until, perceiv- 
ing him to be in no haſte, he called ſome- 
what peeviſhly to quicken him. 

« You will pleaſe to fire firſt,” ſaid Al- 
bert calmly; “I am prepared.” 

Frederic at that moment caſt his eyes on 
Montgomery' s face, and the bluſh of ſhame 
tinged his cheek when he conſidered him 
as Marian's brother, remembered his for- 
bearance, and the undaunted boldneſs with 
which he had warned him.to ſhake off the 
trammels of vice, and dare be virtuous ; 
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yet aſhamed to retract, his hand trem- 
bling with the conſcious unworthineſs of 
his cauſe, he fired, but far wide of his an- 
tagoniſt, at the ſame time calling on him 
aloud to return it, as if fearful of giving 
his thoughts a moment's pauſe. 

I have already ſaid,” returned Albert 
without obeying the fummons, © that I did 
not expect your {kill equal to mine in the 
uſe of fire arms; few people have had the 
fame practice; for example, yonder tree is 
more diſtant, and much ſmaller in the 
trunk than your body, yet will J venture 
any wager that I hit it at the firſt attempt.” 
So ſaying, he fired, and fixed the ball in 
the bark. 

* Confuſion?” exclaimed Frederic, ſtamp- 

ing on the ground with tage, on finding 
Albert began to treat him vith the ſame 
contempt he aſſumed with Berners; © load 
your piſtol, and a& with honour!*”' 
Act with honour “ repeated Albert tors 
cibly, and fixing his eyes contemptuouſſy 
on Frederic; 1 revere your motion 
48 with honour.” 
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« This is not in human patience to bear!” 
exclaimed Frederic, daſhing his piſtol om 
the ground: Draw your ſword and de- 
fend yourſelf,” 

Albert thus preſſed had no alternative; 
but his calmneſs gave him far the advantage 
over his adverſary, who, mad with paſſion, 
left himſelf entirely open to his ſuperior 
{kill. 4568 

« Pſhaw!** cried Albert, ſpeaking be- 
tween every paſs, which he parried with 
admirable dexterity, neither giving nor re- 
ceiving a wound, “you keep no guard; 
you have not temper for fencing.— There 
—and there again I could have hit you.— 
The next paſs I ſhall have your ſword, — 
There—I would not fight with you for 
ſtraws.” 

Albert was right. The paſſion of Frederic 
made him totally unequal to the conteſt ; 
for, as he predicted, he diſarmed him; when 
changing his manner, and regarding him 
with more complaiſance, he ſaid, return- 
ing his ſword, “ am ſorry that a ne- 
phew of Mrs, Stanhope's ſhould force me 
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to this. Take your life, Sir, and mend 
it,” . | CES 

« My life the gift of Montgomery is 
hateful to me,“ exclaimed Frederic: „and 
the obligation would be to releaſe me from 
« Tt would be ſtrange indeed, if as the 
gift of Montgomery it ſhould be of value, 
when as the ineſtimable truſt of your Crea- 
tor you have endeavoured to throw it away 
in a cauſe which in your calmer moments 
you mult contemn.”” 

Thus ſpeaking, and without waiting for 
a reply, Albert turned to his. ſecond, and 
with him left the field. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


MONTGOMERY PATIENTLY BEARS SOME 
VERY HUMILIATING .EPITHETS., 


Fog ſome minutes Albert and his com- 
panion had proceeded in ſilence; when ſud- 
denly the old gentleman ſtopped, looked 
him in the face, and exclaimed, © What 
were the Chriſtian names of your father and 
mother ?—1 think I can gueſs, ſo mind you 
tell me the truth.“ 

„Tell you the truth!” replied Albert, 
aſtoniſhed, and regarding the old man with 
pity, ſuppoſing his mind was deranged: 
„Are you well, Sir ?—My father's name 
was Albert; my mother's, Marian.” 

* 1 knew it, I knew it,“ interrupted he, 
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* from ſome words you dropped laſt night, 
—Oh, it was a deviliſh lucky night for 
you!“ 

A lucky night for me!” returned Al- 
bert, ſomewhat piqued, but ſtill pitying his 
ſuppoſed infirmity ; * I know not what 
you mean.“ | 

* Yes, Sir, the luckieſt night of your 
life. Nay, you may frown; I know you 
are a plaguy impudent fellow, I've had 
pretty good proof of that; but notwith- 
ſtanding I dare repeat it—A good job for 
vou—a fortunate daſh that ſame glaſs of 
wine.” 

« My. good Sir,” ſaid Albert calmly, 
now convinced his ſenſes were diſordered, 
* take my arm; I am afraid this diſagree- 
able buſineſs has deranged you. I am 
grieved at the occaſion.“ | | 

„ That's a confounded lie, however,” 
replica the old man. Tis impoſſible you 
fhould be grieved at the occaſion : but, as I 
faid before, you are a curſed impudent dog; 
for, not content with conquering the fellow, 


you laughed in his face the whole time; 
and 
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and now you want to perſuade me I am 
out of my ſenſes.” 

« A.lie—a confounded lie—an impu- 
dent dog !” repeated Albert paſſionately ; 
but recovering his temper, he added gen- 
tly, © Be calm, J entreat, Sir; I will attend 
you home.“ 

« Yes, Sir, I intend you ſhould attend 
me home, and attend me afterwards too, 
for I believe we ſhall not part in a hurry.” 

Albert made no reply; he was vexed 
that he had accepted the old gentleman's 
company, who he was convinced was a 
lunatic ; an idea he was the more con- 
firmed in, when he reflected on the oddity 
of his queſtions the night before. 

© Oh, Sir !** continued the old gentleman, 
* what, you are ſilent and ſulky, are you? 
Perhaps you are planning haw to drub me 
next ;—but you will meet with your match, 
egad. I think I ſhould make you knock 
under.“ | 

Knock under!” repeated Albert be- 
tween his cloſed teeth. 

© Yes, Sir, you need not mutter, I ſpeak 
| 15 plain 
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plain—knock under. I have brought 
down as fine a fellow.“ - 

My good Sir,” replied Albert, deter. 
mined to ſoothe him, “ will you favour me 
by haſtening towards town ? My preſence 
in the office will be neceſſary.” 

*« Damn the office,” returned he, © I will 
quicken my pace for no man,” walking 
flower than before. 

Albert was vexed almoſt beyond his pa- 
tience; yet, pity more predominant than 
anger, he walked ſlowly by his noe in 
filence. 

* Your ſiſter, I ſuppoſe, is a fine girl ?” 
reſumed he; „or thoſe fools would not 
have made ſuch a fuſs about her. I'll take 
her home. I ſha'n't mind acknowledging 
a handſome wench. She'll receive her 
good fortune, I dare ſay, with more com- 
plaiſance than you do.“ | 

A handſome wench—take her home— 
her good fortune—”” repeated Albert, for- 
getting his calmneſs, © I know not what 
you mean—I can bear no more—but 
your years protect you, for I cannot think 
11 
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it inſanity, the inſult is too pointed and 
direct.“ N | 

« You are like to bear it, notwithſtand- 
ing,” replied the old gentleman. As I 
told you before, I have beat as fine a fel- 
low I made your own father knock un- 
der.” EP | 
« You lie, villain!” exclaimed Albert, 
only reſtrained from ſtriking him by the 
_ conſideration of his age. 

« Lie to your teeth,“ anſwered the old 
man, *© I repeat that I fought and diſ- 
armed your father: and though I van- 
quiſhed him, he was as impudent as your- 
ſelf; for he would not give me his pro- 
miſe, but ſet me at defiance, and ſtole my 
ſiſter Marian the very week after.“ 

Surpriſe had the effect of a blow on Al- 
bert ; he ſtaggered a few paces, looked at- 
tentively in the old man's face, and re- 
mained filent. 

„What, impudence, dumb?“ reſumed 
he. I told you you would knock under; 
I've a deviliſh good gueſs, though I did 

1 not 
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not intend the truth to ſlip out ſo ſoon; 
but you provoked me.” 

« If I indeed ſtand before Colonel 
O'Bryen, the brother of my honoured and 
revered mother,” replied Albert, endea- 
vouring to overcome his ſurpriſe, © I ſub- 
mit: my ignorance, and the provocation, 
will J am ſure plead my excuſe.” 

« Egad 1 don't know that; but pray 

how came ſo high-ſpirited a gentleman to 
condeſcend to be a banker's clerk ?” 
„ ſee no condeſcenſion in the caſe, 
Sir,” returned Albert. My fituation 
required exertion. I am paid for my la- 
bour, and eat the bread I earn with cheer- 
fulneſs.“ 

e The bread you earn!” repeated the 
old gentleman : © ] underſtand you, that's 
a ſtroke for me: but before I've done II 
make you eat the bread you do not earn, 
and with cheerfulneſs too, or 1'1l know the 
reaſon why.“ 

« I hope I ſhall aw deſerve the bread 
I eat,” Albert replied. 

Hang 
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«Hang your deſerts! Now you are com- 
ing round again ; but I wonder at nothing 
after your behaviour this morning, I 
have ſeen you, I think, in all your glory! 
—'Faith, if I had been the young fellow, 
you ſhould not have got off fo eaſily.“ 

© He did his beſt, Sir, I 5. ad Me 850 
Albert ſmiling. 

« Yes, Sir, and you did not do your 
worſt—You're a d d provoking dog. 
— How would you like a man to turn his 
back on you, fire againſt a tree, and ſay it 
was ſmaller than your body?“ 

* I think I ſhould be much obliged to 
him, Sir,” returned Albert. 

* I think you tell a he, Sir; — and then 
for your fencing,” throwing himſelf into 
attitudes, and repeating, I would not 
fight with you for ſtraws. There, Sir,—and 
there I had you ;—but where the devil will 
you have me? Oh, it was a high ſcene; 
yet I could have excuſed it all, if you had 
given the fellow but one touch-up, juſt to 
let out a little of his mad blood, and tame 
him for the future,” 
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The apothecary, Sir, may do that 
buſineſs with more ſafety,” replied Al. 
bert. | | 

« There is no apothecary in London 
could do a man's buſineſs more completely, 
or in ſo ſhort a time as yourſelf. Egad, I 
never ſaw a fellow fence ſo well in my life. 
Why, you could whip a man into the next 
world with ſo light a hand that he would 
never feel his journey.” _ 

* I thank you, Sir,” replied Albert, 
« but J have no ambition to be accounted 
the firſt human butcher of the profeſſion.” 

% Butcher!” repeated the Colonel. 

« Yes, Sir, that is, with all due deference 
to the brute butchers, whoſe occupation 
you muſt allow far more uſeful to ſociety ; 
and which, were I neceſſitated to chooſe 
either, I ſhould adopt, as 1 would ſooner 
kill an ox than a man.” 

% You are a plaguy queer compound, 
and almoſt as odd a fellow as myſelf.” 

Albert bowed. *© It is hernapy here- 
ditary, Sir,” he anſwered, 

« Your impudence is however ſo,” re- 
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plied the Colonel; * that you inherit from 
your father,” 

My father,” trusted Albert, “ was 
the beſt of men, nor was his temper ever 
moved without ſufficient cauſe.” 

© He did not fence ſo well as yourſelf,” 
anſwered the Colonel, paying no regard to 
the warmth with which he ſpoke. 

« He however inſtructed me,” ſaid AL 
bert; © I had no other maſter.” 

6% Well, well, I underſtand both your 
parents are dead; to be ſure, I could have 
wiſhed—that is, I am ſorry—that is, I 
mean 1t would have been as well if we had 
been reconciled.” 

„Would to heaven you bad!” replied 
Albert. 

« It was entirely your father's fault that it 
was not ſo, Why the devil did he not write, 
and apologize for his conduct?“ 

« My father's conduct needed no apo- 
logy,” ſaid Albert: „I muſt not hear his 
memory refleded on.“ | 

% You ſhall hear what I pleaſe. Pray, 
Sir, do you intend to be my heir?” 

« Your 
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“Four heir, Sir! I really have never 
beſtowed a thought on the ſubjeR.” 

« Oh, you have not? Becauſe, if you 
do, you ſhould remember the behaviour 
befitting an heir.” 

« That I have yet to learn,” faid Al- 
bert. | | 

„Why, Sir, 'tis not to thwart me in. 
every thing I ſay. *Tis to merit my good 
will by humility and ſubmiſſion, not pro- 
voke me by obſtinacy and contradiction.“ 

« If abje& ſubmiſſion can alone gain 
your favour,” replied Albert, “ vain will 
be the trial. I think I poſſeſs too much 
of the blood of Colonel O'Bryen ever to 
be able to effect it.“ 

« That's what you call breaking my 
head, and giving me a plaiſter ; though, to 
ſay the truth, I think you are a good deal 
like me when I was a young man.” 

Albert bowed. 

« Oh, no compliments, I know they are 
all grimace with you; and while you make 
them, you only laugh in your ſleeve.” 

« The brother of my beloved mother 
can 
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can never be an object of any thing but 
veneration to me, while he remembers the 
reſpe& due to my revered parents, whom 
it would ill become me to hear lightly 
ſpoken of.“ 

« Sir, I am your very humble ſervinit, 7 
pulling off his hat, and bowing. “ Vour 
father, I confeſs, was a brave though a 
proud fellow ; to be ſure, he wrote to my 
father, who I believe returned the letter 
unopened ; but ſhould he not after his 
death have written to me?” | 

« Submiſſion to a parent was a duty; it 
might not ſtrike him as ſo eſſential to a 
brother. Beſides, as you inform me you 
had met, (and indeed 1 have heard him 
mention the affair with reſpe& to your 
moderation,) it would not have been un- 
worthy a brave man who had conquered 
to make the firſt advances.” 

What then? Suppoſe we did meet, he 
was deviliſh provoking ; for I ſaw he was 
careful not to hurt. me:- and though I 
fenced well, and did diſarm him in the long 
run, yet he refuſed to relinquiſh my ſiſter.” 

* Your 


* Your requeſt was impoſſible to be 
granted ; their love was mutual, nor did it 
ever ſubſide.” 

„am glad of that, however; and can 
but wiſh, but 'tis in vain to wiſh now. 1 
ſuppoſe, young man, you know your mo- 
ther wrote to me about a twelvemonth 
flince ?” 

«I did, Sir; it was ſome time after my 
| father's death: you however did not fa. 
vour her with an anſwer,” 

* I ſhould have been deviliſh cunning if 
I had. The letter was addreſſed to my ſeat 
in Ireland, and I was on duty in the Weſt 
Indies—where it was fent after me, but did 
not reach there until two months after I 
left that country. From thence it was again 
tranſmitted to Ireland, where a month 
ſince I received it. Perhaps I was as glad 
of a reconciliation as another, and ſet off 
immediately to England, where 1 arrived 
the day before yeſterday.” 

„The day before yeſterday !” repeated 
Albert. 

« Yes, Sir, the. day before yeſterday— 

when 
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when I haſtened to her addreſs, but found 
the houſe ſhut up, and no information to 
be gained—but that the lady was dead, and 
her fon in ail.” 
« I was in priſon, Sir,“ ſaid Albert. 
« And pray how the plague came you 
there?” replied the Colonel; “ for that the 
people could not tell me, nor yet where 
you was confined”? 
« I was in the King's Bench,” ſaid Al- 
1 wy mes 
© I aſk you once more, how you got 
there ? or, what 1s yet ſtranger, how the 
devil you got out?” 

« I was confined for debt,” returned Al- 
bert: *the humanity of a lady releaſed me.“ 

[A loud and long whiſtle.] “I wiſh you 
joy, Mr. Humanity. I hope you requited 
her charity? 

« As yet it has not been in my power— 
nor ever indeed can it—for ſhe not only 
reſcued me from the horrors of a priſon, - 
but placed me in comfort and happineſs, 
where I now reſide. She alſo took on 
herſelf the proteftion of Marian, to whom, 

with 
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with a delicacy known to few, ſhe inſiſted 
on advancing her firſt year's ſalary to re. 
leaſe me, and that before I ever ſaw her.” 

“ Egad I'll walk a pilgrimage to Mecca, 
but Pl. fee her. ] beg her pardon; but, to 
tell the truth, I thought it was one of thoſe 
good-natured ladies that young fellows 
ſometimes meet with.” 

Sir,“ replied Albert with viſible pique, 
“J am ſorry you could entertain ſo deſpi- 
cable an opinion of me.“ 

« What, you are off again, all on the 
high ropes? Don't provoke me; tis nei- 
ther your intereſt nor duty.“ — 

As to intereſt, I have nothing to re- 
ply,“ ſaid Albert; * but for duty, is it 
conſiſtent with yours to form ſuch unde- 
ſerved opinions of me?“ 

My duty! Confound me if ever I heard 
ſo impudent a dog in my life ! Why, you 
could not behave worſe if I was not worth a 
ſixpence.“ 

© My mother's brother would to me be 
equally reſpettable, though de did: not poſ- 
leſs the value of one.“ 


« That's 
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« That's right again, rub off as you go. 
But pray, what the plague duty do 1 
owe you? while to me you now owe the 
ſame duty as to your father, and ought to 
pay it as ſuch.” 

« And will pay it as ſuch,” returned Al- 
bert, ſoftened at the expreſſion, and taking 
the old man's hand reſpectfully. The Co- 
lonel's feelings, all awakened in favour of 


his nephew, could bear no more; but 


throwing his arms around his neck, his 
tears wetted Albert's face, © And I will 
receive it as ſuch,” ſaid he; “ thou ſhalt 
never know ſorrow more, if money can 
keep it from thee.” 

Albert made every return that a heart 
replete with gratitude, yet devoid of ſer. 
vility, could ſuggeſt ; and perfectly ſatiſ- 
fied with each other, they reached town, 
where the Colonel called a coach, which 
was ordered to the hotel where he for the 
preſent had taken up his reſidence. Al- 
bert in vain remonſtrated that his abſence 
would be inconvenient to the office. Op- 
poſition threw his uncle into paroxyſms of 

3 anger; 
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anger; he therefore wrote a note to the 
banker, in ſome meaſure explaining his 
ſituation, ſaying, he had met with a near 
relation, whom he had never before ſeen, 
and hoped it would * his excuſe for 
abſence. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER XXI111. 


WE ARE TOO APT TO JUDGE OF: OTHERS 
BY OURSELVES, 


Tak Colonel and his nephew having 
breakfaſted, the old gentleman conlented 
he ſhould wait on the banker, premiling 
however that he would accompany him; 

which Albert very willingly agreed to. 
The banker was of too generous a diſ- 
poſition not to be pleaſed at the good for- 
tune of his clerk, for by the loquacity of 
the Colonel he ſoon underſtood it ſuch. 
« Look'ye, Sir, ſaid he, © I am very 
much obliged to you for your kindneſs to 
my nephew, and muſt trouble you with my 
current-caſh as I get it remitted from Ire- 
land, Iam ſorry to put-you to any incon- 
venience; 
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venience; but I am deviliſh glad I have 
found him notwithſtanding, and will wil. 
lingly make your young men any compen- 
ſation for the additional trouble his ab. 
ſence may occaſion them.” 

None, Sir, is neceſſary,” returned the 
banker, * I rejoice at Mr. Montgomery's 
ſuccels ; for I truly believe him TOY his 
good fortune.” 

*« Good fortune! That, Sir, is as it turns 
out. He is a plaguy impudent fellow, for 
all he can look ſo demure. If he provokes 
me, I'll die without a will, and then he'll 
be only my heir at law.“ 

An involuntary ſmile. "yy on ihe fea- 
tures of Albert. 

„Come, Sir, don't grin,” Then tigning 
to the banker, «You muſt dine with us 
to-day, Sir,” {aid he, “and I'll tell you the 
whole ſtory l am ſure it will divert you. I 
met bim by chance in a coffee-houſe, where 
I had only called to beguile my vexation 
becauſe I could not find him. Oh, he's a 
pickled dog! I ſhould never have ſeen 


him in his airs and graces if I bad not 
8. taken 
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taken him in. -Egad he ſhould 'not have 
known me theſe three days, but he pro- 
yoked me ſo that I could keep the ſecret 
no longer.“ 

„My accounts, Sir,” ſaid Albert to the 
banker, © I am ready to deliver at your 
leiſure.”? | | 

« Not to-day,”” exclaimed the Colonel, 
* not to-day. I would not part with you 
to-day for an Emperor, nor to the Cham 
of Tartary. This gentleman will dine with 
us, buſineſs can be ſettled another time; 
this is a day of jubilee, egad one of the 
happieſt days of my life.“ 

The banker accepted the invitation, and 
the Colonel and his nephew bade him good 
morning. 

The Colonel on their return aſked every 
particular his memory could ſuggeſt con- 
cerning his late brother and ſiſter, with as 
much caution as his temper could allow, 
avoiding all refledions that would vex his 
nephew, and who in return gave him every 
information he could require, 

There's one thing yet I want to know,“ 

"OLI; K at 
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at length ſaid the -Colenel, © You fhiſted 
off the queſtion. this morning, I recollect it 
well. Pray how came you in debt?“ 
cen the ſtate ; of our finances it was not 
very miraculous that I fhould incur a debt.“ 

Perhaps not, returned the Colonel; 
< but what was it for?” 

For- for replicd Albert heſitat- 
ing, unwilling to wound his uncle with the 
xecital that the body of his ſiſter had been 
arreſted “ it was for houſe-rent.“ 

« That's a flam, however. The people of 
whom I inquired told me you was arreſted 
even while your mother lay dead; that the 
bailiff, it was ſaid, flaid with you in the 
houſe, and that you went to jail the day 
after the funeral. Egad I was going to 
hunt every priſon in the metropolis until I 
found you. But come, come, confels, 
what was the debt for? Rent it could not 
be; for you were not anſwerable for your 
parents* debts if they had any, and you 
aſſured me they did nat owe a ſhilling.” 

Albert was vexed to be thus preſſed, but 
remained filent. 


% What,” 
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«© What,” returned the Colonel, © it was 
a private affair, was it? one of thoſe little 
debts gentlemen ſometimes incur, and that 
you do not wiſh diſcuſſed ?” 

« do not indeed wiſh it diſcufſed;” an- 
ſwered Albert; © the recapitulation would 
give me pain, and you no pleaſure : favour 
me by letting that information ſuffice.” 

« Well, hang it, let it then: don't be 
grave about it; we have all our faults; I 
don't expect you perfect.“ 

« I am far from perfection, Sir,“ an- 
ſwered Albert, glad to change the ſubjett. 

« You are as well as other boys, I be- 
lieve. You are not a coward, Ill ſwear; 
and for other faults, you'll get the better of 
them as you grow older,” winking flily z 
« I know that by experience.” 23 

© I hope I ſhal},” returned Albert, hardly 
reſtraining a ſmile at the miſtake. 

Take care of yourſelf, though; look 
out a good pretty wench and get married; 
you need not much mind fortune.” 

Marriage is a ſerious buſineſs,” re- 
turned Albert, © and requires ſo many 
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concomitant circumſtances to render it 
happy, that I ſhall be in no haſte.“ 
There you are out, however,” replied 
the Colonel; © haſte or leiſure, all the ſame 
thing; a mere lottery, not a capital prize 
in a thouſand; the fear of drawing a blank 
has ever kept me a bachelor.“ 

* know not but it may have the ſame 
effect on me,” anſwered Albert. 
Hang me if it ſhall, Sir, though,” re- 
turned he petulantly. J ſhall chooſe to 
ſee an heir to my eſtate, and egad you ſhall 
find me one,” | 
The diſcourſe then changed to Albert's 
obligations to Mrs. Stanhope ; and the Co- 
lonel exprefling a wiſh to ſee Marian, it 
was agreed they ſhould the enſuing week 
take a journey into Dorſetſhire, the Co- 
lonel inſiſting that in the mean time Albert 
ſhould not inform his ſiſter what had paſſed 
——as in that caſe, he obſerved, he might 
perhaps ſee her as well as her brother in all 
her glory, | | 

Albert, though he would willingly have 


informed her immediately of the event that 
; had 
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had taken place, yet thought the ſatisfac- 
tion ſhe would neceſſarily experience bet- 
ter protracted for a few days, than hazard 
diſpleaſing him. He therefore pledged his 
word to the Colonel to be ſecret, claiming 
in return his promiſe to be filent to Mrs. 
Stanhope, in regard to the duel with Fre- 
deric, and allo on the events which pre- 
ceded it. This was a reſtraint the Colonel 
by no means approved, but which he at 
length conſented to, though not without 
ſome reluQance. 

The banker, as appointed, dined with. 
them, and a ſettlement took place the en- 
ſuing day, the Colonel accompanying his 
nephew, whom he could not as yet bear 
out of his ſight. 725 
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CHAPTER XXIV; 


_RUALLIATION=—A MISTAKE—AND A 
DISAPPOINTED DAMSEL. 


TEE morning of the duel, after Albert's 
departure, Frederic had remained over- 
come with rage and vexation : in his heart 
applauding while he envied the temper, 
ill, and forbearance of his opponent. 
Berners in the mean time had ſtaid at home, 
where he would even have prayed, had he 
ſuppoſed prayers of any utility, for the 
ſucceſs of his pupil; but all that the prieſt 
and nurſe had taught were long ſince for- 
gotten, or, if ever recollected, only for the 
purpoſe of ridicule. The return of Fre- 
deric he waited with anxiety, not only on 
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- the ſcore of revenge againſt Albert, but 
alſo on account of his perſonal ſafety; for, 
if he had a predilection in favour of any 
man, it was undoubtedly for him. At 
length he returned, and with. an appear- 
ance that beſpoke diſtraction, “ Berners,“ 
ſaid he wildly, throwing himſelf into a 
chair, © I am diſgraced for ever: I feel 
am a villain; neither your friendſhip nor 
ſophiſtry can palliate that. This hateful, 
morning will never be ' obliterated from 

my memory.” 

At another time Berners might have an- 
ſwered with warmth ; but convinced from 
the emotion of Frederic that he had con- 
quered, he furmifed that his concern merely 
aroſe from the natural horror of having for 
the firſt time killed a man. 

« Ridiculous!” exclaimed he, you are 
as weak as a girl, Man is born to die, 
and whether he dies in his bed or in the 
held, where's the difference ? Whether of a 
tever or a bullet, on this day or twenty 
years hence, to the eye of reaſon it can 
make no difference. The fellow was a 

K 4 ſaucy 
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ſaucy. overbearing bully, I rejoice you 
have chaſtiſed him, and only lament the 
talk was reſerved for you.” 

So do I from my ſoul,” returned Fre- 
deric petulantly ; * would the whole had 
fallen on yourſelf!” | 

© I wiſh it had; you ſhould have ſeen 
could behave like a man.“ | 

« Behave like the Devil!” returned Fre. 
deric with increaſed bitterneſs. © Mont- 
gomery's behaviour was indeed worthy a 
man ; while mine was that of a hot-brained 
ruffian boy.“ 

« I am, gud his behaviour, met your ap- 
probation,” ' anſwered: Berners ironically, 

his hopes ſomewhat weakened. _ If you 
have wounded him dangerouſly, we will 
inſtantly provide for your ſafety ; if other- 
wiſe, we have no occaſion.” 

* Wounded him!” repeated Frederic, 
the miſtake in ſome meaſure ſtriking him; 
te the only perſon wounded is myſelf, and 
| that in a manner never to be healed.” 
Berners' diſappointment equalled Fre- 


deric's humiliation, and regardleſs of fur- 
ther 
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ther information he remained ſilent, until 
Frederic became more compoſed, and re- 
lated the whole; concluding with ſaying, 
« By heaven I could have turned the piſtol 
againſt my own head! He treated me like a 
fool—a boy whoſe arrogance deſerved 
correction; yet, when he had ſufficiently 
humbled me, aſked no conceſſion, but ge- 
nerouſly returned my ſword.” 

Though this eulogium by no means 
pleaſed Berners, yet he endeavoured all in 
his power to ſoothe his pupil; truly con- 
ſidering, that as the whole was incurred on 
his account, it was incumbent. on him as 
much as poſſible to blunt the acuteneſs of 
his feelings. : | 

Frederic however peremptorily: declared 
that he would go into Yorkſhire for a ſhort 
time, as he had no doubt the meeting be- 
tween him and Albert would be talked of; 
neither did Berners uſe much perſuaſion to 
diſſuade him from this intention, though 
he declined accompanying him, alleging 
ſor excuſe the coldneſs of, Mrs, St. Auſtyn's 
behaviour. | 
K 5 Frederic, 
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Frederic, when ſome what calmer, ſat down 
to write to his mother, informing her, that if 
agreeable he would acompany her into the 
country. On opening his deſk, the letters 
he had written the night before to Mrs. 
Stanhope and Marian met his eye; and re- 
lapſing into his former paroxyſm of rage, 
he exclaimed, * Would to heaven there 
had been occaſion for theſe! I ſhould then 
have eſcaped thoſe ſevere pangs of humi- 
hation that almoſt diſtratt me.“ 

Mrs. St. Auſtyn's anſwer was Tpeedily 
returned; it informed him that ſhe ſhould 
leave London the next day, and requeſted, 
if he meant to accompany her, that he 
would be prepared. On the following 
morning Frederic took an affeftionate leave 
of Berners, promiling to write frequently 
during his abfence, Berners agreeing to 
remain in the lodging until his return. 
Though Mrs. St. Auſtyn had not men- 

tioned Berners in her note, ſhe undoubt- 
edly expected him to be of the party; but 
on not finding him fo, to the great diſap- 
pointment of Gertrude, did not preſs it. 
= At 


* 
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At the appointed time they left London; 
even Mrs. St. Auſtyn apparently leſs di- 
ſpirited than either her ſon or daughter, 
the latter of whom could by no means ac- 
count for the voluntary banifhment, as ſhe 
deemed it, of Berners; an event ſo cruel 
and vexatious, that ſhe determined, like 
many other heroines that ſhe had read of, 
that death alone ſhould terminate her grief. 
The day was however fine, the air keen, 
and in deſpite of ſorrow procured her an 
exccllent appetite to her dinner, as fatigue 


did alſo for a good night's reſt. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


 $SATISFACTION—SURPRISE—AND 
CURIOSITY. 


TE Colonel and his nephew arrived at 
the Vale early one morning, having ſlept 
within a few miles. Marian was out, walk- 
ing with the curate's daughter, and Mrs. 
Stanhope employed in writing letters. The 
ſervant, who knew Montgomery, would 
have gone in queſt of his filter ; but Albert 
declined it, defiring only to be announced 
when his lady was at leiſure ; and turning to 
the Colonel as the ſervant left them, “ As 
you are a ſtranger,” ſaid he, © my dear Sir, 
how am I to introduce you to Mrs, Stan- 
hope? To deceive her would be taking a 
liberty 
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liberty | cannot preſume to attempt; it 
might diſpleaſe her.” 

The Colonel pauſed a moment, at length 
replied, © Why, as ſhe is alone, we muſt 
een tell her the truth, and try if we can- 
not perſuade her to forward our ſcheme. 
I would not myſelf, aſter what has paſſed, 
affront her for a thouſand pounds,” 

The ſervant prevented more diſcourſe, 
by informing them Mrs. Stanhope would 
be glad to ſee them; then led the way to 
the library, where ſhe was fitting. | 

This vifit, Mr. Montgomery,” ſaid 
ſhe, “ however welcome, is perfetily unex- 
peed. All, I hope, is well in London?” 
her fears glancing at ſome diſpute with, Fre- 
deric. 75 | 
“Perfectly fo, Madam,” returned Al- 
bert, in a tone of cheerfulneſs that inſtantly 
baniſhed her fears; * a moſt fortunate cir- 
cumſtance alone has forced me thus to in- 
trude, This gentleman, whom permit me 
to preſent to you, I have lately met; he 
is my mother's only brother, Colonel 

O'Bryen, 
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_ O'Bryen, and not perſonally known to me 
until laft week.” | 

« I congratulate you, my young friend, 
on the acquiſition of an uncle, and him 
equally on the acquiſition of a nephew, 
whom I am certain he may be proud of 
acknowledging.” 

Albert bowed. 

* am proud of the dog, Madam,” ſaid 
the Colonel, © though there is no occa- 
fion to ſpoil him, he's impudent enough al- 
ready. However, ingratitude I believe is 
not among the number. of his faults; for he 
readily acknowledges his obligations to 
you, and that in fo warm a manner, that 
egad I caught the infection, and could not 
reſt until I came to thank you.” 

„None are due to me, Colonel,“ re- 
plied Mrs. Stanhope; if there are any 
they muſt appertain to his ſiſter; but in fa- 
milies theſe little affairs are not worth men- 
tioning.“ TE 

*© A noble W W friend * 


exclaimed the Colonel, unable to reſtrain 
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his rapture. Ah, Madam, would you 
but aſſiſt me in one little whim, it would 
complete my happineſs.“ 

« Name it, Colonel.“ 

Only let me ſee this boy's fiſter with- 
out her knowing our relationſhip. I met 
him by chance, and fortune favoured the 
deceit, or I ſhould never have thought of 
ſuch a thing. In this ſecond caſe now, 
Madam, would you but condeſcend to 
ſtand in fortune's ſtead, and let me ſee her 
without knowing I was her old ſurly uncle, 
I ſhould have her in her natural fate, as I 
had this fellow; whereas, if the knows the 
truth, ſhe'H be ſerewed up into airs and 
graces, that I ſha'n't know what to make of 
her for a month.” 

Mrs. Stanhope laughed at the conceit. 
« And what ſay you to this deception, Mr. 
Montgomery?“ demanded ſhe, 

As you, Madam, and my uncle pleaſe. 
I have no objection to Marian's being ex- 
hibited under as many diſadyantages as 1 
laboured myſelf,” <4 

Pi- 
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** Diſadvantages! Well ſaid, modeſty. 
It's a good ſtory, faith; I would give twenty 
guineas to be at liberty to relate it to you.” 

Albert, ſincerely vexed, pulled his uncle 
by the ſleeve. 

Rot the fellow, what now? — Hide your 
light under a buſhel, and be hanged !” 
replied he in a half whiſper to his nephew. 

« To relate what, Colonel : ?” demanded 
Mrs. Stanhope. 

« Why, nothing, 8 Madam but 
I met the dog at a public coffee-houſe, and 
he was ſo comical, that I ſhall laugh at it 
as long as I live. He has now taken up 
his reſidence with me, and I don't believe 
two houſes will ever hold us again.“ 

Mrs. Stanhope preſſed no more. The ſa- 
tisfaction of the Colonel, and the blood 
that mounted high in Albert's cheek, con- 
vinced her that fortune, in one of her 
whimſical moods, had introduced them to 
each other in a fortunate moment; nor 
did ſhe doubt it was in favour of Albert, 
whoſe modeſty in relating his ſtory, with- 
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out mention of family or expectancies, 
occurred to her memory, and met her 
warmeſt approbation, though ſhe did not 
expreſs it in words, 

« Well, Colonel,” reſumed ſhe, © be it 
as you pleaſe in reſpe& of Miſs Montgo- 
mery ; there are ſome diſadvantages, if I may 
call them ſuch, that operate in our. favour; 
as you mean to take your niece by ſur- 
priſe, take care ſhe don't do as much for 
you.“ As ſhe ſpoke ſhe diſcovered Ma- 
rian and her companion croſſing the lawn 
before the houſe, © There now, Colonel,“ 
added ſhe; here come the lady in queſ- 
tion and her friend, I have heard much 
of ſympathy and impulſe: will either lead 
you to decide which is your niece?” 

The Colonel viewed them a moment | 
with viſible emotion, then exclaimed, F or 
a thouſand pounds the tall one! for ſhe has 
the air, gait, and ſhape of my ſiſter.” 

« Well guefled, my good Sir, however,“ 
anſwered the lady. But one thing more, 
for we have no time to loſe, ſhe will be 

.here 
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here in a moment, as whom muſt I an. 
nounce you?“ 

The Colonel pauſed. * W on't, we 
ſhould have thought on that before,” ſaid 
he. Why, let me ſee; ſhe don't know 
Albert has left the aun and _ take 
me for him.“ 
Well devifed; but peace, I hear her 
on the ſtairs.” 
Marian that moment entered the apart. 
ment. The fight of ker brother amazed her, 
but joy ſtronger than ſurpriſe made her 
unmindful of every other obje&, and ſhe 
ruſhed into his embrace. My Albert, 
my brother, what unexpected pleaſure!” 
exclaimed ſhe: but perceiving a ftranger, 
though the Colonel had walked to the 
window, the withdrew herſelf from Altert's 
arms, and bluſhing added, “Pardon me, 
Madam, I did not know you had com- 
pany ; my ſurpriſe das betrayed me into 
rudeneſs,” T 
No apology is neceffary, my dear,” 
returned Mrs. Stanhope ; « permit me to 
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introduce you to your brother's friend, the 
gentleman with whom he now reſides.” 
Marian curtſeyed : ſhe had no doubt it 
was the banker; when the old gentleman 
taking her by the hand imprinted a hearty 
kiſs on her cheek, ſaying, © Sure enough 
you are a pretty girl; but always remember 
to be polite, and kiſs the old fellows firſt.” 
Marian felt diſpleafed ; but a ſtifled 
laugh on both the features of Mrs. Stan- 
hope and Albert ſuſpended her reſentment. 
« A very fine girl, egad. I don't won- 
der at“ Albert pulled him by the ſleeve. 
© Hang it, mind your own buſineſs, I'm 


not ſuch a fool as that neither. You don't 


ſee many ſuch ſhapes now-a-days. 
a fine fall ſhe has with her ſhoulders?” 


What 


viewing ber with ſerutinizing attention. 


« Why, her complexion is tranfparent— 
She has the family eyes and hair to a ſhav- 
ing.“ 

« Do you think ſo?” ſaid Mrs. Stan- 
hope, when ſhe could ſpeak for laughter, 
ſuppoſing, as that obſervation had eſcaped 
bim, that he meant to diſcover himſelf. 
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« Yes, yes,” replied he, endeavouring to 
recover his miſtake, © very like, they are 
the picture of her brother's.” 

Mrs. Stanhope laughed more than befor 

« I thought my eyes were black,” 
turned Albert. 

© What does that ſignify, Mr. Sharpſhins 
Black or blue, eyes are eyes, and hair, hair, 
Hers may be a handſome likeneſs.” 

« That's eaſily granted,“ replied Albert 
laughing. 55 

« Never mind his grinning, my dear,” 
returned the Colonel; “come and fit by 
me: though I own you are like him, you 
are a devilifh deal handſomer.” 

Marian, abaſhed and confounded, knew 
not how to act; ſhe looked on her brother 
and the Colonel with ſurpriſe, on Mrs, 
Stanhope with curioſity. 

« My. dear girl,“ ſaid Mrs. Stanhope, 
« you mult not mind the cheerful ſallies of 
my friend, or indeed more properly your 
brother's; I am ſure you will welcome 
him when you know he came on purpoſe 


to oblige him.” 
« Oblige 
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« Oblige him! No, egad, I came on pur- 
poſe to oblige myſelf, I did to be ſure 
expect to find a fine gir}—but not ſuch a 
charming girl as you are.“ 

Marian, though confuſed at the whole 
ſcene, obſerving that Mrs. Stanhope and 
her brother received the ſtranger's oddities 
with mirth and apparent pleaſure, deter- 
mined to do the ſame, though his blunt 
praiſes to herſelf, and his uncommonbehavi- 
our to her brother, aſtoniſhed her. At Mrs. 
Stanhope's requeſt ſhe played ſome ſelect 
pieces of muſic, and ſung a few airs, that 
threw the old gentleman into ſuch raptures, 
that, again forgetting his caution, he ex- 
claimed, © I never heard ſuch a faſcinating 
little puſs in my life. She may pick and 
choole for a huſband. She will be no lot- 
tery blank, however ; neither in perſon nor 
pocket. She'll have ten thouſand pounds 
on her wedding day.“ 

Marian now formed the ſame opinion as 
Albert had before done, that he was inſane, 
and looked on him with a tenderneſs and 
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pity that convinced him of the flip he had 
again made, 


« That is, I mean, my dear—you—you 


deſerve ten thouſand pounds ; to be ſure 
you mayn't expect ſuch a thing—but there 
is nothing impoſſible.” 

Marian thinks ſuch an event next to 
impoſſible, Sir,” ſaid Albert. 

„ How do you know what ſhe thinks? 
But you muſt for ever be* putting in your 
word; can't you let her ſpeak for herſelf?” 

« Such expettations, Sir,” replied Ma- 
rian timidly, “ are as diſtant from my 
thoughts as from my wiſhes, while I enjoy 
the happineſs of Mrs. Stanhope's pro- 
tegion.”” 

« Mrs. Stanhope is an angel, you are a 
little cherub, and I am an old wizard, that 
can, tell your fortune—You'll be very 
luckey hereafter.” „ 

« am already fo, Sir,” replied ſhe, 
looking with gratitude on Mrs. Stanhope. 
The bell at that moment announcing 
dinner, they adjourned to the ſaloon, 
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where to Marian's great relief the conver- 
ſation became univerſal. The Colonel and 
his nephew admired the ſurrounding coun- 
try. Mrs. Stanhope, addreſſing the latter, 
ſaid, © If you were not better engaged this 
afternoon, I would aſk you to ride about 
two miles, and ſee a purchaſe I am inclined 
to make, the ſale of which takes place to- 
morrow.” 

e ſhall do it with pleaſure, Madam. And 
you, Sir,” turning to his uncle, © will per- 
haps favour me with your company?“ 

< No, Sir, I ſhall not favour you; I ſhall 
favour myſelf by (laying with theſe ladies.” 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


CONTINUATION OF SATISFACTION AND 
 SURPRISE—CURIOSITY SATISFIED, 


AFTER dinner Albert prepared to 
oblige Mrs. Stanhope, though he aſſured 
her he was by no means a judge of the 
value of. landed eſtates. ©& The houſe,” 
ſaid ſhe, © I have no occaſion for, though 
it is in perfect repair; nor ſhould I have 
thought of the land, but that the poor peo- 
ple who are reſident on the eſtate have 
been ground by extortion to the earth; and 
have preſſed me ſo very warmly if poſſible 
to become the purchaſer, that though I had 
rather be exculed, yet I do not like to 


refuſe,” 
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« And what price may it bear, do you 
think, Madam ?” demanded the Colonel, 

« At the moſt not exceeding ſix thou- 
ſand pounds,“ returned ſhe. 

« I'll buy it, I'll buy it, egad ; that is, if 
you do not wiſh the purchaſe, Madam,” 
replied the Colonel. We ſhall be near 
neighbours, and you will perhaps ſome- 
times condeſcend to be troubled with an 
odd old fellow.” 

« Indeed, my good Sir,” returned Mrs. 
Stanhope, “I with it may ſuit you. I do 
not want it, though I cannot refuſe the pe- 
titions of the poor people, whom however 
I think I can truſt with you. Ride over 
to-morrow morning, and fee what you 
think of it.“ 

* Your compliment, my dear Madam, I 
will treaſure in my memory,“ replied the 
Colonel. „ I'm an odd fellow, but the 
poor ſhall never with the devil to have 
me on their account. As to my ſeeing the 
*Rate, I will ride over in a day or two; 
Aibert may go this afternoon, and if it 
peaſes him, it will ſuit me.” en 

Vor. I. I. Marian 
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SURPRISE—CURIOSITY SATISFIED, 


AFTER dinner Albert prepared to 
oblige Mrs. Stanhope, though he aſſured 
her he was by no means a judge of the 
value of. landed eſtates. © The houſe,” 
ſaid ſhe, © I have no occaſion for, though 
it is in perfect repair; nor ſhould J have 
thought of che land, but that the poor peo- 
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« And what price may it bear, do you 
think, Madam ?” demanded the Colonel. 

« At the moſt not exceeding fix thou- 
ſand pounds,” returned ſhe. 

« I'll buy it, I'll buy it, egad ; that is, if 
you do not wiſh the purchaſe, Madam,” 
replied the Colonel. We ſhall be near 
neighbours, and you will perhaps ſome- 
times condeſcend to be troubled with an 
odd old fellow.” 

« Indeed, my good Sir,” returned Mrs. 
Stanhope, © I with it may ſuit you. I do 
not want it, though I cannot refuſe the pe- 
titions of the poor people, whom however 
I think I can truſt with you. Ride over 
to-morrow morning, and fee what you 
think of it.“ 

** Your compliment, my dear Madam, I 
will treaſure in my memory,“ replied the 
Colonel. „em an odd fellow, but the 
poor ſhall never wiſh the devil to have 
me on their account. As to my ſeeing the 
Hate, I will ride over in a day or two; 
Albert may go this afternoon, and if it 
peafes him, it will ſuit me.”” 
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Marian looked aſtoniſhed, while Mrs. 
Stanhope expected that all would be now 
dilcovered ; but the Colonel, after a pauſe, 
endeavouring to recover his miſtake, added, 
That is, I mean—T' mean if it pleaſes me, 
it will ſuit him.” 

The afternoon being fine, Albert ſoon 
after departed on horſeback,” accompanied 
by the ſteward, to view the eſtate. 


——__—_—__————__—_—_ 


For ſome time after Albert's departure 
the converſation was reſtrained. Mrs. 
Stanhope longed to reheve the anxiety of 
Marian, which was plainly imprinted on 
her features. Marian, bewildered in a 
chaos of ſtrange 1deas (though ſhe had no 
doubt of the identity of the banker) longed 
to ſee either Mrs. Stanhope or her brother 
alone; while the ſole cauſe of the confuſion 
chuckled in ſecret, and determined, as Al- 
bert was gone, to ſpare no pains in diſcover- 
ing what miſcondutt had thrown him into 
priſon, which he had no doubt his fiſter 
could tell. If I get but a hole in the 
dog's coat, {aid he, as he ruminated on the 
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ſubject, “ I ſhall have him under my thumb: 
as it is, he appears ſo perfect, that I look up 


to him with admiration, Tis plain by his 


concealment there is ſome ſecret in the 
caſe, and it can be nothing but a wench. 
Nay, his averſion to marriage proves it. 
If it was any thing in his favour, he would 
be ready enough to own it. The ſlut was 
extravagant, I ſuppoſe, and the debt was 
for her.” 

Impreſſed with theſe ideas, yet ſcarcely 
knowing how .to introduce his doubts, a 
conſiderable time paſſed before he ventured 
to ſay to Mrs. Stanhope, Albert was in 
the King's Bench before he became ac- 
quainted with you, Madam !” 

« | believe he was,” returned Mrs, un 
hope. 

« Your goodnels in releaſing him ſhall 
never be forgotten,“ ſaid the Colonel. 

„ I have already told you, Sir,“ re- 
turned Mrs, Stanhope, in rather a diſſatis- 
ted tone, *“ that he was under no obliga- 
tion to me; it was his filler who releaſed 
him,” 
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Marian appeared ready to reſtore the 
action to its right owner; but there was a 
command to filence on Mrs. Stanhope's 
features. that cloſed her lips. 

© I am not curious,“ ſaid the Colonel; 
* there. is not a better fellow nor a braver 
on the face of the earth to my mind than 
Albert. I- bleſs the hour that I met with 
him; be ſhall have what I die poſſeſſed of.” 

The inſanity again ſtruck Marian, who 
gave a momentary ſtart, which POE 
recalled him to recollection. 
That is, I mean if he deſerves it,” 
continued he. I particularly wiſh to 
know what he was in priſon for; I am apt 
to think you can tell? It flra'n't be the 
worſt for you, Marian—I beg pardon, 
Miſs Montgomery I mean—if you will 
inform me what you know.” 

« Is it poſſible you do not know?“ de- 
manded Mrs. Stanhope. 

On my foul, I do not,” returned be, 
che dog would not tell me; he even looked 
grave about it, ſo I was obliged to give it up 
not to vex him; for he ſaid it pained him, 

and 


and that it would, if known, grieve me: 
and ſo, egad, it would, if it was any harm; 
but as for trifles, I know by myſelf nobody 
can help them; they muſt be forgiven.” 
The delicacy of Albert was at once 
plain to Mrs. Stanhope, and determined 
he ſhould not loſe in his uncle's opinion. 
She turned to Marian, ſaying, «© My dear 
child, I am going to impoſe a painful taſk 
upon you; I hope I ſhall never be neceſ- 
ſitated to do ſo again. I fee this gentle- 
man has formed ſome erroneous opinion 
reſpecting your brother's impriſonment, 
and which his extreme delicacy has pre- 
vented him from clearing up ; will you fa- 
vour me by ſetting him right.” 


„But if my brother has declined it, 


Madam—” ſaid Marian. 

In the mean time he ſuffers in the 
opinion of his beſt friend,“ interrupted 
Mrs. Stanhope ; “and that from a point of 
meritorious delicacy. Come, be above 
weak fears; you have flattered me by call- 
ing me your friend; believe me, this gen- 
tleman is equally ſo; make him your con- 
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fidant, relate every circumſtance of the 
event that carried your brother into con- 
finement.” 

Marian, giddy with the various ideas 
that bewildered her, knew not how to 
comply, nor yet refuſe. The developement 
ſhe however conſidered could only tend 
to her brother's honour; a reflection that 
at length determined her to obhge Mrs. 
Stanhope, and arreſt her brother's cha- 
rafter from any __ that might over- 
ſhadow it. 

* My dear Madam,” ſaid ſhe, “ painful. 
as is the taſk impoſed on me, I think it my 
duty not to refuſe; I will however —_— 
keep to the neceſſary events. 

' «© Suppoſe then you ſee my angel mo- 
ther ſtretched a lifeleſs clod, the attentions 
olf her children ufeleſs, and their tears for 
the firſt time diſregarded. On one fide bend- 
ing over her was mylelf, ſtupid with grief; 
on the other, Albert, his manly features 
disfigured with ſorrow, yet his voice ſooch- 
ing, entreating me to comfort, and to leave 
the melancholy fcene before us. At that 
38 moment, 
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moment, merciful God! the remembrance 


will never die! ſurely filial ſorrow ought 
to be reſpected, and death ſecure us from 
oppreſſion. A loud and confuſed noiſe diſ- 
turbed us, and ſhortly after four ill-fa- 


voured men ruſhed into the room, the fore- 


moſt of whom advancing, ſaid, he arreſted 
the body for thirty pounds arrears of rent; 
and which, if not paid before the fu- 
neral, he could not claim. As he ſpoke 
he attempted to approach, but Albert, who 
appeared at once transformed into a fury, 
ſtruck him down, vowing he would kill the 
firſt that attempted to touch her. I cannat 
deſcribe my feelings at that moment: ſor- 
row for the dead, and anguiſh for the 
living, combined to overpower me. I 
flew to Albert, ſhrieking aloud, and clapſed 
his neck, ſo that he could not immedi- 
ately releaſe himſelf; an aftion which 
though involuntary, I believe prevented 
more miſchief. The men in the mean 
time drawing back, ſaid, — Reſiſtance is 
 vain—we do but our duty—we are em- 


ployed.'”—* And for what?” anſwered Al- 
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bert; © what would you do—this cannot 
be law—the dead are ſurely exetnpt from 

it. | 
© « Why, look you, Maſter,” ſaid one of 
the fellows, © you are a Scotchman, I think 
they fay—they are Preſbyterians, and we 
are Church and King men: ſo you ſee, our 
religion is different, and our law perhaps 
fo too; dead or alive people here muſt pay 
their debts.” 

But ſurely,” anſwered Albert, © there 
is ſome alternative, for by my ſoul my mo. 
ther's body ſhall not be inſulted nor re- 
moved but to its laft receptacle, while 
I bave life. 1 am willing to give my per- 
fonal ſecurity. for the money, and to pay 
any intereſt until the debt be diſcharged.” 

« Why, maſter, now you begin to talk 
reaſon ; we are never hard where we think 


gentlemen will be generous. There's my 
man now, you have broke his head, its 
common in thoſe caſes to give him ſome- 
thing to pay the doctor.“ 
«I will give him any thing, if you will but 
leave us now,” exclaimed I, drawing to- 
wards 
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wards him; and unſeen by Albert, drag 
half-a-guinea into his hand. 

cee Tt was only the heat of paſſon,* re- 
ſumed he, putting up the money, * the 
young gentleman and lady are not uſed to 
ſuch affairs. Go down ſtairs a. bit, IM 
talk to them myſelf, I warrant they'll come 
round,” | | 

His men obeyed, when Albert again 
offered his ſecurity, and to pay every ex- 
pence that had been incurred. 

« © Why, Maſter, you ſeem good- na- 
tured,” ſaid the bailiff ; © I generally know _ 
my men ; thirty pound is a good round 
ſum, to which you may add the expences. 
Now, if I thought you would acknowledge 
my friendſhip, I would put you up to a 
good thing; for to ſay the truth, I've no 
great liking for your creditor, though I do 
a great deal of buſineſs for him; but then 
I've always a confounded work to get the 
money.” 

e have already told you Tam willing: 
to give ſecurity will that be accepted? 
be as conciſe as poſſible.“ 
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Ah, Maſter, you are a mere greenhorn 
at law, I ſee that, or you would not talk of 
its being conciſe. What would become 
of the lawyers if it was? 

«I ſaw Albert could ſcarcely reſtrain 
his temper ; and therefore, though almoſt 
ſinking with anguiſh, entreated the man to 
be explicit, and we would requite him. 

« The young lady underſtands reaſon. 
What harm can they do your mother ? 
None. Let them take the body then; by 
gingo he'll ſoon be glad to be rid of it 
again.“ 

« Though almoſt diſtracted myſelf with 
the brutality of this ſpeech, I ſaw Albert's 
face of a burning crimſon ; and fearful of 
more violence, I again clung round him, 
and entreated him to patience. 

« © Well, well,” returned the fellow, as 
you pleaſe, you know beſt, I but offered 
friendly advice. I may take your ſecurity, 
for the creditor told me ſo; will you then 
give a bond and furrender yourſelf in 
your mother's ſtead?” 

« © Willingly,' returned Albert, on cer- 

tain 
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tain conditions; the firſt of which is, that 
I remain here until after the funeral; for 
thoſe cares my fiſter is unequal to: ſe- 
condly, that I may be allowed time to place 
her in ſecurity.” 

« «© But can you pay for ſuch indulgence, 
Maſter ? anſwered the fellow; „if you 
can, well and good, I'll try to manage it.” 

c That point being anſwered to the bat- 


liff's ſatisfaction, they adjourned into ano- 


ther apartment, where a bond was executed, 
by which my excellent and beloved Al- 
bert gave himſelf up to the horrors of a 
priſon, to preſerve from inſult the remains 


of a parent!“ 
« A brave boy! a noble fellow !” inter- 


rupted the Colonel: What an old dog 


was I to ſuſpeQ him! I know now he only 
concealed it out af kindneſs, He thought 
I ſhould be ready to hang myſelf; and fo 
I am, egad: but go on, my dear,” added 
he, ſeeing Marian aſtoniſhed; “I am ſorry 
I interrupted you.” 


“ Proceed, Miſs Montgomery,” faid 


Mrs, Stanhope ; “ your diſagreeable taſk, 
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I think, muſt be nearly finiſhed: like this 
gentleman I will predi@ that. ſome unex. 
petted happineſs attends you.“ 

Good Heaven! what can you mean, 
every thing bewilders me; but I obey, 
The buſineſs ſettled, the bailiff left one of 
his men in the houſe to guard my brother 
until the funeral was over, and myſelf 
placed with Mrs. Moſely, who had, ever 
ſince our arrival in town, ſerved us with. 
what trifles we wanted. Theſe expences 
left us totally without money, and though 
then I did not know it, Albert was neceſ- 
ſitated to ſell his watch before he went to 
priſon. Though Mrs. Moſely declared 
that my work paid for my board, I am 
well convinced to the contrary, and was 
orieved to depend on her whoſe circum- 
ſtances were not over flouriſhing, as ſhe 
had conſiderably hart herſelf for ber bro- 
ther-in-law. This determined me, even 
without conſulting Albert, to do ſomething 
that would take the weight from her, and- 
enable me, in caſe of neceſſity, to aſſiſt 
him, By chance Mrs, St, Auſtyn pur- 

chaſed 
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chaſed ſome millinery at the ſhop, and 
mentioned wanting a ſervant; in conſe- 
quence ofwhich I waited on her the day 


following. She did not approve me; 1 


was deſtined to greater happineſs, my ever 
honoured, my revered benefaQtreſs was 
with her ; and delighting to ſnatch the un- 
happy from deſpair and ſorrow, ſought me 
out, engaged me, liberated my brother, 
and fixed my poor ſervices, but warmeſt 
gratitude, unalterably hers.” 

'« Blefs her, bleſs her!“ ſaid the Co- 
lonel, © and all who have aſſiſted you, 
Poor dear child! driven even to ſeek a 
ſervice; but we muſt requite this Mrs. 
Moſely, ſhe ſhall make thee the ſmarteſt 
ſuit of frippery in all England; or if ſhe 
will come and live with us, egad ſhe ſhall 
never want a home, nor a guinea while I 
poſſeſs one.” 

Sir,“ replied Marian, in a voice of 
aſtoniſhment, but after a moment's pauſe 
the added, © pardon me, the whole of this 
day I have been bewildercd in a labyrinth 
vi doubt and conjefture, Your apparent 

ſatisfaction, 
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ſatisfaction, Madam, your prediction that 
unexpected happineſs awaits me; Albert's 
uncommon cheerfulneſs; this gentleman's 
behaviour to him; nay his behaviour to 
myſelf, all conſpire to declare ſomething 
extraordinary. Ah, his kindneſs does not 
appear like that of a new acquaintance, 
but rather as the affection and friendſhip 
of—" 
A father!” interrupted the Colonel, 
Matching her to his arms: *I will be thy 
father, and thou ſhalt be my Pet Lamb; 
and forget that I was thy old uncle O*Bry- 
en, who never ſought out thy parents to 
tell them my heart was open to receive 
them, and my purſe to relieve their neceſ- 
| In | 

Marian was for ſome minutes too much 
aſtoniſhed to reply, but at length ſinking 
from the Colonel's embrace to his feet, ſhe 
claſped his knees, while the old man re- 
clined his face on her ſhoulder, and, © al- 
though unuſed to the melting mood,” ſob- 
bed audibly. _ | 

« Oh, my mother, my beloved mother,” 

at 
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at length ſhe exclaimed, “had ſhe but 
lived to this hour, this happy hour, or could 
ſhe but be permitted to look down from her 
ſcat of bleſſedneſs, and ſee her children 
thus careſſed, it would enhance her joys; 
yet weak that I am, her joys admit of no 
increaſe; her blameleſs life inſured the 
height of bliſs.“ 0 

The Colonel's tears fell faſt as Marian's, 
while Mrs. Stanhope's accompanied them; 
though her heart exulted when ſhe con- 
ſidered the change that had taken place. 

« Did my poor dear ſiſter, never, never 
mention her unkind brother ?” at length 
aſked the Colonel, railing his niece and 
placing her by his fide. 

*« Yes, frequently, Sir; a hundred little 
minute occurrences of your infancy that 
ſhe took pleaſure to recapitulate, and which 
ihe uſually concluded by ſaying, “ Ah, I 
little thought that O'Bryen would ever 
eeale to love me.“ 

« Nordid lever,” returned the Colonel; 
but my curſed pride, and your father 

was 
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was as bad as myſelf, one line would have 
brought me to his arms.“ | 
* Half a one would have brought him to 
yours,” returned Marian. 
With hearts fo inclined to a reconci. 
hation,” ſaid Mrs. Stanhope, © 1 am aſto- 
niſhed how a coldneſs could ſubſiſt.“ 
Pride, cur'ſt family pride, Madam,” 
returned the Colonel. Sir James Mont. 
gomery, brother to the Lieutenant (then 
but a midſhipman) firſt commenced the 
difference, by ſaying his brother might 
marry better; in conſequence of which my 
ſiſter was forbidden under pain of her fa- 
ther's difpleaſure to hold any correſpond- 
ence with him; but the command was vain, 
we found out they continued to write to 
each other, and my fiſter fearcely ever 
went out, but they were ſure to meet. 
Exaſperated at this, my father had high 
words with the Lieutenant, who even to his 
face declared he would purſue her. In 
conſequence of this I interfered, and we 
met and fought; but I muſt do him the 
juſtice 
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juſtice to ſay, that he was ſo careful not to 
wound me, that he could not defend him- 
ſelf as he ought, and I at length diſarmed 
him; but obſtinate to the laſt, he refuſed 
to give up my ſiſter, and the conteſt was 
left where it began. After this, as we 
heard from her ſervant, the Lieutenant 
wrote her word that the only means to 
prevent all further controverſy was, to eſ- 
pouſe him immediately; for however acri- 
monious we might be againſt Albert Mont- 
gomery, we ſhould have more reſpect to 
the feelings of a daughter and ſiſter, than 
to wiſh to make her a widow. This ad- 
vice was too conformable to Marian's 
taſte for it to be refuſed ; and they a few 
days after fled, their only confidant being 
the ſervant from whom, by threats, we ob- 
tained the truth. Sir James Montgomery, 
as proud and haughty a raſcal as ever lived, 
{wore never to forgive them, nor yet to 
make any allowance ; for by the will of his 
lather, Albert was totally in his power. 
My father ſwore as much, and even re- 
turned a letter or two unopened which was 
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ſent him. In ſhort, the breach appeared 
to grow wider and wider, not only on our 
ſide, but alſo between Albert and his bro- 
ther ; for he would not bate an atom of the 
reſpect he thought due to his wife from his 
own relations. The only friend the young 
couple poſſeſſed was an uncle, Who at his 
death, five years after their marriage, leſt 
them about a thouſand pounds, and a ſmall 
houſe in Scotland, where the Lieutenant, 
after receiving a wound that in ſome mea- 
ſure diſabled him, retired. My father 
lived until fix years fince, dying rich at a 
very advanced age, but perfectly ſuper- 
anuated, which I truſt will excuſe his never 
mentioning my poor ſiſter: but what can 
. excuſe myſelf? Nothing. I was in aQual 
ſervice, had a government abroad, which 
together with the long time that had elapſed 
ſince ſheleft us, made her almoſt forgotten; 
or if ſhe was at times remembered, the 
traces ſhe left on my memory were fo 
weakened by abſence, that they ſoon dil- 
appeared. 


« A letter I received from her diſperſed 
every 
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every thing but affection; I felt myſelf an 
unnatural dog for having ſo long neglected 
her, and fat off as ſoon as poſſible, but was 
properly puniſhed, I was too late, ſhe had 
been dead many months, and all that now 
remains for me, is to make " children the 
only amends in my power.” 

Mrs. Stanhope thanked the Colonel, a 
apologized for the explanation her queſtion 
had brought forward. 

« No compliments, Madam, I don't de- 
ſerve them. I've been a ſad brute, but 1 
truly believe if I had not found this boy 
and girl, I ſhould have loſt my ſenſes; and 
egad I puniſhed myſelf pretty well. Every 
night and morning I read over my ſiſter's 
letter, and was as miſerable as I deſerved : 
but now, though I ſhall not reſpe& her 
memory leſs, I'll only read it on Sundays, 
leaſt I ſhould ever forget my duty.” 

“Albert and myſelf knew my mother 
had written,” replied Marian; “ but her 
tenderneſs ſpared us the knowledge of the 
contents.“ 


« You ſhall ſee it, Madam,” ſaid he, ad- 
dreſſing 
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dreſſing Mrs. Stanhope, ** and judge whe. 
ther I could be proof againſt it.” 

Mrs. Stanhope would have excuſed her. 
ſelf, but the Colonel was peremptory, and 
preſenting the letter added, Read, read, 
dear Madam, read it, but not now; *faith 
I could not ſtand it; you can give it me 
back to-morrow. But ſee, yonder comes 
Albert up the avenue, how well the dog 
fits his horſe, egad I never ſaw a more 
graceful fellow in my life; he is none of 
your wiſhy waſhy lath and plaſter, looſe. 
limbed maſters ; yet for all he's fo finely 
formed, he's deviliſh ſtrong. I ſhall never 
forget the night ——” 

„What night, Sir,” demanded Marian, 
obſerving he ſuddenly pauſed. 

« Piſh! no matter what night, it was a 


lucky night for you, and for him too, and 


that's enough ; maids ſhould never be cu- 
rious.“ 
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